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EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS NOTES 


Tuts Issue OF THE JOURNAL 


This November 1961 issue of the California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education presents the wide range of experience and 
opinion which has characterized the development of programs 
of teaching foreign languages in the elementary schools of the 
state. Manuscripts presenting some differences in point of view 
have been included to stimulate study and discussion and to 
aid educators in making sound plans for the development of 
local programs. 


The Survey of Programs in Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of California was prepared to provide informa- 
tion to answer the innumerable requests addressed to the Bu- 
reau of Elementary Education concerning various aspects of 
the foreign language Sgt The survey presents informa- 


tion regarding the number of districts now conducting programs 
in foreign language, the languages taught, and the grade level 
at which instruction is begun. It also includes data regarding 
qualifications of teachers, types of instruction offered, present 
problems, and future plans. In fact, a wealth of information 
has been collected which should have significance to persons 
working in this field for several years to come. Mrs. Afton Dill 
Nance, Consultant in Elementary Education, has carried major 
responsibility for developing this study. 


Foreign Language Teaching—A National Imperative, by 
Val Hempel, Director, South and West Europe Language Di- 
vision, United States Army Language School, Monterey, pre- 
sents material which will be of interest to the general public 
as well as to members of the teaching profession. 

Various aspects of the broad program are treated in articles 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Engle Thompson, Director of Curriculum 
In-Service Training, Great Neck Public Schools, New York, J. 
Clark Jenkins, Teacher of Spanish, Pasadena High School, 
Pasadena, and Mrs. Afton Dill Nance, Consultant in Elemen- 
tary Education. Persons interested in a specific description of 
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classroom procedures will wish to study the account of the 
foreign language program in Beverly Hills as it has developed 
under the direction of Edward Diller, Co-ordinator of Foreign 
Languages. The article by Mrs. Mary Du Fort, Curriculum 
Co-ordinator, Alameda County, reports a comprehensive pro- 
gram in evaluation which was carried on under her direction. 
The picture on the front cover was supplied through the cour- 
tesy of the Pasadena City Unified School District. Pictures on 
the back cover were made available from the Office of Alameda 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

Descriptions of programs planned to extend experiences in 
foreign language are reported in the news notes hich follow. 


SANTA Cruz County CutturAL ExcHANGE ProcRAM 


Members of the Santa Cruz County Committee having re 
sponsibility for the development of foreign language programs 
in the elementary schools are planning to co-sponsor with the 
YWCA a program to assist the foreign-born in that area to 
become acquainted with the people and the customs of their 
adopted home. The program provides opportunities for persons 
of foreign birth to meet others of similar national origin as 
well as native Americans and persons from other foreign 
countries. 

Many members of the foreign-born group speak Spanish as 
their native language. Since Spanish is the foreign language 
most frequently taught in the schools of Santa Cruz County, 
teachers involved in the program have out-of-school opportuni- 
ties to reinforce and practice the language they are teaching. 
Learning something of the culture of the people whose lan- 
guage is being taught is essential to the vitality of a foreign 
language program. Teachers participating in this program of 
cultural exchange in their own community can expand their 
cultural experience and may discover individuals who can 
make significant contributions as resource persons in the 
schools. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROGRAM IN SAUSALITO 


At about the same time that the teaching of Spanish became 
part of the school program in Sausalito, the People-to-People 
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program was being discussed in the community, and a com- 
mittee was looking for a Sister City with which to afhliate. 
The focus of attention had been on a European city, but when 
it was learned that the children of Sausalito would be learn- 
ing Spanish in school, Via del Mar, a city in Chile, was 
selected. 

Enthusiasm for the programs was high. Functions were or- 
ganized in which the children participated with leaders in the 
community. The Chilean Consul was invited as guest of honor 
in the official afhliation ceremony and was amazed at the in- 
terest and ability demonstrated by the pupils who took part. 

With the official adoption of Vita del Mar as Sister City, 
various other facets of the foreign language program developed 
rapidly. Teachers structured some of their social studies activi- 
ties around this new-found interest. Many of the elementary 
school teachers enrolled in extension courses so that they would 
be better prepared to teach Spanish in their classes. Murals 
were made in art classes which depicted scenes in Vina del 
Mar. Letters and pictures were exchanged. When an earth- 
quake devastated the city, medical supplies and clothing were 
collected by pupils and the community working together. Films 
of the earthquake were sent to Sausalito with narration in 
Spanish for classes to translate. 

The People-to-People movement and the affiliation with 
Vina del Mar in Chile have increased the effectiveness of the 
second language program in Sausalito, and this experience may 
encourage other areas to participate in such an undertaking. 
Persons interested should direct their inquiries to the League 
of California Cities or to the American Municipal Association, 


1612 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Rapro Procram at Arroyo GRANDE 


A local amateur radio station has established communication 
with an amateur station located near Navojoa on the west coast 
of Mexico. Pupils in the Arroyo Grande schools have prepared 
questions in Spanish to be asked of the operator in Mexico 
and have listened to his responses. So far it has not been pos- 
sible to establish direct contact with a school in Mexico, but 
Arroyo Grande sixth grade pupils have talked with school-age 
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children there. Persons planning the program are hopeful that 
it will be possible to carry on direct child-to-child and school- 
to-school communication sometime in the future. 


Purits SpEAK TO Puprts ARouND THE WorRLD 


Pupils Speak to Pupils Around the World is a 60-page book- 
let by Mrs. Ruth Terry. It provides information on the tape 
exchange idea; the value of international tape exchange; how 
to get started in tape exchange; and how to make a good re- 
cording. The booklet includes a list of potential tape-respond- 
ents within the United States and in many other countries. It 
may be ordered from the Michigan Audio-Visual Association, 
Audio-Visual Education Center, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


Looking Ahead in Foreign Languages, a report of the Pro- 
duction Seminar and Conference on Improvement of Foreign 
Language Education in the Elementary School, has been issued 
by the California State Department of Education and has been 
distributed throughout the state. In the 84% x 11 illustrated pub- 
lication, the purposes, organization, and curriculum for pro- 
grams in the elementary schools are discussed. National and 
state specialists in the field have contributed and an extensive 
list of books and audio-visual materials is included. 


A Report of Regional Conferences on Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary Schools will soon be available from 
the State Department of Education. Material developed at 
conferences held in Pasadena and in Palo Alto in eee 
1961 is presented. Methods of instruction, materials, and sug- 
gestions for the in-service education of teachers are emphasized. 





SURVEY OF PROGRAMS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


In the spring of 1961, the Bureau of Elementary Education 
sent a questionnaire requesting information regarding pro- 
grams in teaching foreign languages in the elementary school 
to 127 city school superintendents, 603 district superintend- 
ents, and 692 principals in districts not having a superin- 
tendent. A total of 1,423 questionnaires was distributed. In 
addition, letters and a copy of the form were sent to county 
superintendents of schools for their information and to enlist 
their co-operation in the project. 

The purpose of the survey was to determine the status of the 
foreign language program in regard to the number of pupils 
receiving instruction, the languages being taught, and how the 
classes were organized and financed. The survey also sought 
information on the types of instruction offered and the quali- 
fications of the teachers. In order to assist in planning for the 
future, persons responding were also asked to list the strong 
points of their programs as well as to describe the problems 
they were facing. 

Of the districts reporting, 78 are organized on a kindergarten 
to sixth grade basis, 278 on a kindergarten to eighth grade 
basis, and 48 on a kindergarten to twelfth grade or kinder- 
garten to fourteenth grade basis. Pupils in grades seven and 
eight were included only when these grades were maintained 
in the elementary schools of the district. 

A total of 1,187 questionnaires, 84 per cent of those sent out, 
was returned. Of the forms returned, 588, or 49 per cent, 
reported having no program; 200, or 17 per cent, reported that 
plans were in progress to start a program; and 404, or 34 per 
cent reported that programs were in operation at the time the 
report was made. Of the school districts responding to the 
questionnaire 51 per cent either now have or are planning a 
foreign language program. It might be assumed that the 230 
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districts from which questionnaires were not returned have no 
programs. Data presented in this study are based on responses 
to 404 questionnaires. 


STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 


Altogether, 190 of the programs in operation were started 
since 1958. Planning for 59 of these programs started prior 
to that year. A total of 163, or approximately 40 per cent of the 
school districts maintaining foreign language programs, were 
receiving funds under the provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act and 45 districts had applications pending at 
the time the questionnaire was completed. 

Table 1 shows by foreign language and grade level the num- 
ber of pupils who are receiving foreign language instruction 
in California. 


TABLE | 


DIsTRIBUTION OF Pupits RECEIVING ForREIGN LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IN 
CALIFORNIA BY GRADE LEVEL AND LANGUAGE 





Grade level 





Foreign | 
language < a Total 











Spanish r | 8,682 92 ,83 36,366 163 I 10,574 | 180,091 


French 35 | 110 982 145 | = 782 | 8] 1,282] 5,571 





German---- ie 2 27 : 6 149 246 
Italian. ___- = = 3 57 65 | 
Russian ic _ oe ‘ 8 44 3 


96 


Greek 




















Japanese___-_-_|} id om -- | 





Bad Tad Wi bl 
Total...-| 8,690 {10,046 | 8,825 | 15,333 | 43,010 | 37,745 | 41,202 | 10,177 | 12,266 | 187,294 
| | | 











It may be noted that the largest enrollments in foreign lan- 
guages are in the fourth and sixth grades and that most of the 
enrollment is in Spanish. The fact that Spanish correlates well 
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with units on Early California, Mexico, and Latin America 
usually taught at these grade levels probably explains this situa- 
tion. However, over 96 per cent of all pupils studying a for- 
eign language are enrolled for Spanish. 


SELECTION OF PupiLs FOR CLASSES 


Instruction in a foreign language is part of the program re- 
quired of all pupils at given grade levels in 207 school districts; 
in 632 districts opportunity to enroll is offered to all children 
at a given grade level on an optional basis; and in 106 districts 
opportunity to study a foreign language is on a selective basis. 
Some districts employ different policies at different grade levels 
or in different schools. 

When opportunity to study a foreign language is on a selec- 
tive basis, 55 districts report that selection is made in accordance 
with ability in academic fields; 12 report that the teachers select 
the pupils for the language class; and 10 report that the teachers 
wish to offer the program, and so the language is taught in their 
classrooms. In the other 29 districts reporting, selection was 
made by a variety of organizational bases. 


Types oF Procrams 

Districts responding to the questionnaire were asked to iden- 
tify one of four statements which most accurately described their 
program and to indicate the grade level at which the instruction 
was given. Table 2 shows the types of programs that were 
being offered and the frequency with which each type was 
being offered at the various grade levels. 

It should be noted that school districts may offer different. 
types of programs at different grade levels, and in many dis- 
tricts programs of all types are offered at the same grade level. 


FinpiInGc TIME FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Time for teaching foreign language has been found in the 
following ways: 


A total of 77 school districts have lengthened the school day 
from 5 to 99 minutes. Most of the districts reported added 
from 15 to 45 minutes. 
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A total of 46 school districts provide instruction on an op- 
tional basis outside of school hours. 


A total of 96 school districts provide instruction during the 
summer. 


A total of 134 school districts have provided time by reducing 
time allotments in other subjects. 


A total of 32 school districts integrate foreign language in- 
struction with other areas of study. 


A total of 14 school districts have reduced time in all sub- 
jects to a slight extent. 


A total of 9 school districts provide time by means of im- 
proved planning of routine procedures. 


A total of 8 school districts leave the scheduling of foreign 
language instruction to the discretion of the teacher. 


TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTION OF ScHOOL DisTRICTs OFFERING ForREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
AccorDING To TYPE oF PROGRAM OFFERED AND THE GRADE AT WHICH 
Ir Is OFFERED 











A. 


B. 


. Instruction in a foreign language is | 


. A special time is set aside for instruc- | 





Number of districts offering programs 
at grade level 


Type of programs 


Courtesy phrases and words related 
to ongoing experiences in the class- 
room are taught, usually on an infor- 
mal basis. 


The social studies units at the various 
grade levels have been analyzed for 
the learnings in foreign language 
which are inherent to the develop- 
ment of the unit, and are taught at 
appropriate intervals during the 
study. 





given as a separate subject during a 
portion of the day which has been set 
aside for this purpose. | 


tion in a foreign language and the 
language is also used in appropriate 
situations throughout the day. 
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Table 3 shows the subjects in which time allotments have 
been cut, the number of minutes per week that allotments have 
been cut, and the number of school districts that have used this 
method of providing time for instruction in foreign language. 


TABLE 3 


DisTRIBuTION OF ScHOoL Districts THar Have Securep TIME FoR FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION BY REDUCING THE TIME ALLOCATIONS FOR 
Orner Supyects ACCORDING TO THE TIME REDUCTIONS 
IN THE Various SuBjEcTs ' 


Number of school districts making time reduction 
in minutes per week 


10 | 20 | 50 | 60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100 Total 
to to to to | to | to number 
| 60 | 70 | 30 | 90 | 100] 120] 150] of 
Subject } min. | min. | min. | min. min. | min. | min. | min. | min. | min. min. | districts 
ee oe ee 


| 3 } 19 
Health... Pm TS Po - 7 
Language Arts | s| 4] 4] ee 
Mathematics : 3 Eo ce —_ oe ai ~ 9 
22 
Physical Education ee = ee eo oe 5 


Reading eae 3 | ‘ ~ on on 20 





Science - - - 


7 





Social Studies 2 | 1 1 60 








1s 


ome school districts reported cuts in time allotments in more than one subject. 


Social studies and language arts are the subjects in which the 
time allotments have most frequently been cut. Information is 
not available regarding the amount of time now left available 
for instruction in these subjects. 


ARTICULATION OF THE PROGRAM 


A total of 368 questionnaires reported that opportunities to 
study the language taught in the elementary school were avail- 
able in the high school, 12 that they were not. The question 
was not answered on 24 questionnaires. 
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Altogether 150 questionnaires indicated that plans were being 
made to extend the number of consecutive years of study pro- 
vided; 178 indicated that such planning was not underway at 
the present time; and the question was not answered on 76 
forms. 

The tables that follow indicate the frequency and the num- 
ber of consecutive years that foreign language programs are now 
being offered in the elementary school. 


TABLE 4 


DisTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DisTrRicTs OFFERING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FoREIGN LANGUAGE 
ProGcramMs ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 
oF CoNnsECUTIVE GRADES IN 
WHiIcH THE PROGRAM 
Is OFFERED 


Number of consecutive grades 
Number of districts | in which the program is offered 


(mean) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





In response to the question “Do you contemplate extending 
the number of consecutive grades of study provided in the 
elementary schools?” 150 questionnaires were marked “Yes,” 

178 were marked “No,” and on 76 questionnaires the question 
was not answered. 

The availability of instruction at the secondary school level 
in the language taught in the elementary school is presented in 


Table 5. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 


A total of 104 school districts reported that classes in foreign 
languages are taught by special teachers; 281 indicated that they 
are taught by regular’ classroom teachers; and 19 districts did 
not report. 
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TaBLe 5 


DisTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL DistTRICTs OFFERING 
ForEIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO THE 
NuMBER OF CoNSECUTIVE YEARS THE 
ProGRAMsS ARE OFFERED IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 

DisTRICTS 


| 
} Number of consecutive grades a 
| 


foreign language may be studied 
Number of districts | in the secondary school 
| 


* Since junior high schools are secondary 
schools, grades seven and eight in such 
schools are secondary grades. 


Districts were asked to indicate the characteristics of teachers 
in accordance with four categories of proficiency in speaking 
the language. These categories and the number of teachers re- 
ported in each one are shown in Table 6. 


In-SERVICE EDUCATION 


The figures that follow indicate that districts are making an 
effort to upgrade the qualifications of teachers. Altogether 414 
teachers were enrolled in in-service education programs pro- 
vided by the district; 170 were attending a public school adult 
education class; 354 were registered in a course offered by a 
college or university. 


TABLE 6 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS OF ForREIGN LANGUAGE ACCORDING 
ro TuHerr ABILITY TO SPEAK THE LANGUAGE TAUGHT 


| Number of 


Proficiency | teachers 


Native speakers of the language | 311 
Fluent speakers of the language- 731 
Some ability to speak the language- ---- 2,087 
Little or no facility in speaking the language 2,007 
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A total of 69 school districts reported that the courses of- 
fered for teachers were primarily concerned with improving 
the teachers’ ability to speak the foreign language; 21 gave 
special emphasis to teaching techniques; and 117 reported that 
the courses were devoted to both the language ian methods. 


SUPERVISION OF THE PROGRAM 


Altogether 191 districts reported that the regular classroom 
supervisor had responsibility for the direction of the foreign 
language program; 83 reported that the services of a special 
language supervisor were provided; and 130 made no report on 
this topic. In all, 45 of the supervisors were assigned full time 
to the foreign language program, 19 half time, and 143 less 
than half time. 


Metuops oF INSTRUCTION 


A total of 348 questionnaires reported that the audio-lingual 
method of instruction was employed, 18 that it was not. The 
question was not answered on 38 questionnaires. 

Altogether 90 school districts reported that the basic instruc- 
tion was given by television, and 80 districts reported that tele- 
vision broadcasts were used to supplement the basic program. 
Television is a part of the foreign language program in ap- 
proximately 42 per cent of the schools reporting. 


Urintizinc Community Resources 


A total of 68 districts reported use of community resources 
to reinforce classroom instruction; 292 questionnaires reported 
no planned program; and the question was not answered on 
44 forms. There were 9 districts reporting that a program is 
now being planned. 

The most frequent involvement of members of the commu- 
nity was to use speakers of the language as resource persons. 
This type of co-operation was mentioned on 38 questionnaires. 
There were 8 questionnaires reporting that parents were used 
on a regular schedule to assist the teachers. In 6 situations, 
classes had been established so that parents could study the 
language the children were learning at school. 
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PROBLEMS 


Districts responding to the questionnaires were asked to 
identify the most difficult problems they had to overcome in 
initiating a foreign language program. A list of these problems 
and the number of times they were reported appears in Table 7 


TABLE 7 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL Districts ACCORDING TO PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED IN INTRODUCING FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 


Problems encountered Number of districts 





Finding qualified teachers_..........----- - ine 115 
Finding time for the program " : 69 
Obtaining materials___-_- — 42 
Gaining acceptance of the j program m by teachers < 34 
Providing for the cost of program 23 
Planning the program. ----- 21 
Articulating the elementary program with that of the | 
Serer ‘ ima iiigie | 9 





Districts responding to the questionnaire were also asked to 
list the chief problems they were trying to overcome after the 
program had been established. Table 8 shows a list of these 
problems and the number of districts that reported them. 


TaBLe 8 


Dis‘rRIBUTION OF ScHOOL DistTRIcTs ACCORDING TO PROBLEMS 
Facep AFTER THEIR ForEIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAMS WwW ERE EsTABLISHED 


Problems Number of districts 








Finding qualified teachers___-_- 115 
Finding time for the program eee See SS 71 
Providing for continuity and articulation. Rae Ae 50 
Providing for the cost of the program einibia 36 
Obtaining materials-_-__ eas | 31 
Making adquate plans for the program 30 
Creating interest in the program_- a 22 
Gaining acceptance for the program from teachers 13 
Providing opportunities for all children 9 
Providing for the individual needs of children 
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Srronc PoInts OF THE PROGRAM 


The final item on the questionnaire required the school 
districts to list what they considered to be the strong points of 
their programs. Table 9 shows the data thus collected. 


TABLE 9 


DisTRIBUTION OF ScHOOL DisTRICTSs ACCORDING TO THE STRONG 
Points OF ForEeIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
Tuey WERE OFFERING 








Strong points Number of districts 





Receives strong support and enthusiasm from members 
of the community sae 

Capable teachers are available to provide the instruction 

A well-planned course of study is in use 

The foreign language program in the elementary school 
is well articulated with the program of the secondary 


The foreign language program ties in well with units 
studied in the social studies..................-.---- 

The study of Spanish in the elementary schools improves 
the status of Spanish-speaking pupils 

A two-year sequence is provided } 

Program is individualized to meet needs of children___-_-_-| 

The program is available to every child 








CoNCLUSIONS 


Growth of the program. ‘The growth of foreign language 
programs in California elementary schools has been rapid. 
In a study made in 1954 by the Bureau of Elementary 
Education it was found that foreign language programs were 
maintained in only seven counties. In the current survey it was 
found that programs were being offered in 53 counties. 

In March, 1959, a total of 81 applications for funds under 
the provisions of the National Defense Education Act were 
received. In the spring of 1961, a total of 163 districts were 
receiving NDEA funds, and 45 more districts had applications 
pending. Approximately one-half of the total number of pro- 
grams reported (404) were either receiving NDEA support or 
had made application for such support. It can be concluded 
that the availability of funds under this legislation was a major 
factor in the rapid growth of the programs in foreign language. 
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Enrollment in foreign language programs. Current figures * 
show that as of March, 1961, 2,263,324 girls and boys were 
enrolled in kindergarten through the eighth grade in Califor- 
nia’s public elementary schools. The current surveys shows that 
of this total enrollment 187,294 were enrolled in classes in 
foreign language in the spring of 1961. This is approximately 
8 per cent ‘of the total enrollment. 

Approximately 96 per cent of the pupils enrolled for foreign 
language are studying Spanish. Other languages studied listed 
in the order of number of pupils enrolled in each are French, 
German, Italian, and Russian. Instruction in Greek, Latin, and 
Japanese is also given to a limited number of pupils. 


Providing time. Providing time for the program continues 
to be a major problem. The question asking information as to 
how time had been provided for instruction was not answered 
by 84 districts. It may be inferred that these districts had not 
arrived at any definite plan. The plan most generally accepted 
(in 134 districts) was to cut time allotments in other subjects. 
The subjects most frequently cut were social studies and lan- 
guage arts. Further study is needed to determine if time is now 
available for adequate instruction in these important fields. 


A few districts reported finding time for foreign language by 
adopting improved planning of routine procedures. These in- 
volved changes in methods of taking attendance, collecting 
lunch money, and the like. Such plans may have merit, and 
further study might reveal other ways of securing greater efh- 
ciency in handling routine procedures. 


Continuity of learning. Problems of providing an adequate 
sequence of learning are apparent. The second policy state- 
ment of the Modern Language Association (July, 1961) states 
“We believe that foreign lanouage in the elementary school 

is an essential part of the long sequence, ten years or 
more, needed to approach mastery of a second language in 
school.” ? 

In the school districts reporting elementary programs of for- 
eign languages, the mean number of years that foreign lan- 

1 “Enrollment in California Public Schools.” California Schools, XXXII (July, 1961), 286. 


2 Foreign Language in the Elementary School: A Second Statement of Policy. New York: 
The Modern Language Association of America (70 Fifth Ave.), page 1 (mimeographed). 
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guage is offered is three; in the secondary schools the mean 
number of years of instruction is also three. Although the data 
is not complete, the inference could be made that most ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in California do not offer more 
than a six-year sequence of instruction in one foreign language. 

Providing for a longer sequence of learning is therefore one 
of the continuing responsibilities of educators interested in the 
field of foreign language. 


Providing teachers. Obtaining an adequate supply of well- 
qualified teachers is identified in the survey as the most serious 
continuing problem. The extent and gravity of the problem is 
indicated by the data regarding the qualifications of teachers. 
The language background of 5,133 teachers of language was 
reported; their ability to speak the language taught was the 
factor investigated. It was noted that 6 per cent of the group 
were native speakers; 14 per cent fluent speakers; 41 per cent 
had some ability to speak the language taught; and 39 per cent 
had little or no facility in speaking. Allowing for the fet that 
the judgments regarding the evaluation of the teachers’ profi- 
ciency were subjective, a reasonable conclusion could be made 
that at least 75 per cent of the present group of teachers are 
not fully proficient speakers of the language they are teaching. 
Since the audio-lingual approach is both recommended and 
accepted in most of the schools that offer foreign language, 
this problem is indeed a serious one. 

Present legislation requires the teaching of a foreign lan- 
guage by 1965 to all pupils in grades six, seven, and eight of 
the elementary school.* This will involve new programs in 
many districts and an expansion of programs in others. Un- 
doubtedly, consideration will need to be given to the possi- 
bility of adding a foreign language requirement to the provi- 
sions for the elementary school credential. 

Many of the districts reporting a large number of teachers 
who were not proficient in speaking the language stated that 
basic instruction was given on television, and the teachers sup- 
plemented this instruction as they were able to do so. The use 
of this medium certainly helps to alleviate the present situa- 


On March 31, 1961, 263,037 pupils were enrolled in Grade six, 122,753 in Grade 
seven, and 116,383 in Grade eight. Total 502,176. California Schools, XXXII (July, 1961), 
286. 
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tion and will no doubt provide more assistance in the future. 
However, the need for a greatly increased number of elemen- 
tary school teachers who are well qualified to teach a foreign 
language is urgent now and will continue to be urgent foe 
years to come. 

Programs of preservice and in-service education must be ex- 
panded and made widely accessible throughout the state if ade- 
quate foreign language programs are to be established and 
maintained. 


Utilizing Community Resources. Less than one-fourth of 
the school districts responding to the questionnaire reported 
programs that utilized the resources of the community. This is 
not surprising, since approximately one-half of the programs 
have been established since 1958. As these programs have time 
to develop, it is reasonable to assume that a large number of 
districts will make plans to provide opportunities for girls and 
boys to use their knowledge of a second language outside of 
school hours. The use of resource people, of study trips, of 
correspondence projects, and of exchanges of tape recordings 
with children in other countries and other programs may be 
increased as time is available to make appropriate plans. Other 
ideas for community participation doubtless will be formulated. 

Providing reinforcement for classroom learning through a 
planned program that involves various aspects of community 
life may well be considered an essential part of a foreign lan- 
guage program in the future. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING: 
A NATIONAL IMPERATIVE 


Van Hempet,! Director, South and West Europe Language Division, 
United States Army Language School, Monterey, California 


Nearly 700 years ago the English philosopher and scientist, 
Roger Brown, made the following interesting comment regard- 
ing the ability of the people of France to communicate in other 
than their own language. “I learned that Soldanus of Bablyon 
wrote to my lord, the present king of France, and there was not 
found in the whole learned body in Paris, nor in the whole 
kingdom of France, a man who knew how satisfactorily to ex- 
plain the letter, nor to make the necessary reply to the message. 
And the Lord King marveled greatly at such dense ignorance.” 

Last year government officials from the Soviet Republic of 
Usbeckistan sent a letter to the mayor of San Francisco and 
history repeated itself. As it happened in Paris in 1268, there 
was not found among the learned men of San Francisco a single 
person who knew how to translate the letter, or indeed how to 
make the necessary reply. 

I do not know if the mayor marveled at such “dense igno- 
rance” or whether he accepted with resignation the fact that 
very few persons in our country are able to communicate effec- 
tively in a host of languages which we customarily classify some- 
what ethnocentrically as exotic, unusual, or even as “primitive.’ 

In Roger Brown's time, Babylon was a very distant place 
located on the outer perimeter of what was then the known 
world. Marco Polo had not yet completed his daring and amaz- 
ing journey across the Asiatic continent, and the New World 
was but a dream couched in the mist of the future. The barriers 
of time and transportation forbade man to travel very far from 
<< home. But we live in a different age. 

No longer are distance or time factors which restrict move- 
ment. Today man has taken his first step into space. In our time 


1 Presentation at Regional Leadership eaanaan, 
61. 


Modern Foreign Languag i 
Elementary Schools, Palo Alto, February 18, 19 ~ ae oe oe 
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he may be able to leave his biological home to take up station 
at distant planets. 

The globe has shrunk in size to the point where events in 
even the most remote corner have significance throughout the 
world community. No longer is a nation or a people able to 
withdraw from its neighbors and live in splendid isolation be- 
yond oceans or mountain ranges. No longer can we afford to 
be unconcerned as to what happens anywhere. Cuba or Laos, 
whether near or far away in terms of miles, are on our doorstep. 
Let us recall Neville Chamberlain, who barely 30 years ago on 
the eve of World War II, stated that Czechoslovakia was a 
country “far away of which we know very little.” 

Man’s destiny—indeed his absolute survival—is to an un- 
precedented degree dependent upon his ability to develop ef- 
fective intercommunication between the family of nations. The 
vital problems which beset our time cannot any longer safely be 
resolved by the force of war. Survival depends as never before 
in our history upon communication and discussion. 

If we accept this point of view, we shall certainly be forced 
to look upon the language barriers of 1961 as a serious problem, 
which must be overcome with both effectiveness and speed. No 
longer can we afford “to marvel at dense ignorance” when it 
comes to linguistic competence. 

Fortunately, since World War II, and in particular since the 
advent of the first Russian Sputnik, this country has made sig- 
nificant strides toward expanding its reservoir of language skills. 
But is it enough? 

Yesterday when the sun moved across the Russian-Asiatic 
plains towards the Urals on its way to the Baltic Basin, millions 
of Russian students walked into classrooms throughout the vast- 
ness of the Soviet Union for the purpose of studying and learn- 
ing the English language. 

In contrast, less dun 35,000 American students are engaged 
in the study of the Russian language. Furthermore, many of 
those students were taking short-term courses only, which will 
not lead to a significant degree of proficiency in the skills of 
speaking, understanding, reading, and writing. In the Russian 
elementary schools, hundreds of thousands of youngsters begin 
to study foreign languages in the fifth grade. They are engaged 
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in a determined acquisition of Hindi, Arabic, Chinese, in ad- 
dition to the more traditional tongues of English, German, 
French, and Spanish. 

Russian universities teach well over 40 different foreign 
languages, including Manchurian, Swahili, Indonesian, and 
Swedish. In addition, numerous language institutes are training 
large numbers of specialized and linguistically talented Soviet 
citizens in gaining near-native mastery of a host of foreign 
languages not taught in America. At the same time, these spe- 
cialized students are achieving an excellent understanding of 
the cultural matrix of the target language. 

Why are the Russians placing such tremendous importance 
upon foreign language education? Apart from cultural and edu- 
cational considerations, language training has become a strategic 
issue because language skills constitute one of the important 
strategic tools in the cold war struggle. The U.S.S.R. has spared 
no expense in preparing skilled linguists to carry Soviet ideol- 
ogy to every portion of the world, and special emphasis is given 
to the areas as yet uncommitted to either Western democracy 
or Communism. 

Only recently Khruschev stated with smug confidence that 
the underdeveloped countries will elect communism over de- 
mocracy, and unfortunately time does not seem to be on our 
side in this struggle. Nations which we once considered sympa- 
thetic to our ideals now appear to be succumbing to the re- 
lentless tide of Soviet propaganda that ebbs and flows, day 
after day, in a variety of languages. We all realize the threat 
of so-called Communistic Ideological Imperialism. 


In an area of nuclear parity, the conflict between the West- 
ern democracies and the Sino-Soviet Bloc has drifted into a 
gigantic and unparalleled struggle of ideas and a quest for men’s 
minds. 

There are more than two billion people in the world. 
Roughly one-third is under Communist domination, one-third 
follows a democratic way of life, and the remaining third com- 
prises the peoples and nations of the broad sweep of the Afro- 
Asian area. These peoples and nations, many of whom have 
recently gained their independence, are uncommitted. It is a 
sobering thought to realize that the fate of freedom may depend 
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upon the road the uncommitted nations finally select to travel. 
We must remember that these people live in lands with under- 
developed economies and that their political systems are ham- 
pered by a lack of skilled administrators and civil servants. 

The Russians are deliberately and conscientiously attempting 
to gain the friendship of the uncommitted nations, and at times 
it appears as if they are making significant progress. In 1957 
a Gallup Poll in New Delhi, India, asked this question: 
“Which is doing more to help peace in the world, Russia or 
the West?” The result was three to one in favor of Russia. 

Finally, we have to keep in mind that the West labors under 
the stigma of the he rcs of the past, and Russia has not 
missed opportunities to exploit these feelings. 

What will happen to our democratic way of life if that un- 
committed one-third is lured into the Soviet Bloc? The result 
may be that Western civilization will slip into unretrievable 
decline which ultimately will result in a weakened political 
and economic situation from whence the only retreat is final 
surrender and cultural dispersion. 

In this deadly competition, foreign language skills play an 
enormously important and essential role. Consider for a minute 
that Telegu is the language of 33 million people in India. Only 
very few persons in this country, however, can read a news- 
paper in that language, and even fewer can carry a conversation 
in it. Yet, we can be certain that members of a Soviet delegation 
arriving in India, know how to speak Telegu and are able to 
read it with ease. 

A diplomat returning from North Africa where he had been 
stationed in Libya—that sensitive and critical Moslem area— 
reported that the Russian diplomatic corps in Tripoli consisted 
of no less than 15 Arabic speaking diplomats. In contrast, the 
United States Mission had only one Sant officer, and he 
was shortly thereafter transferred to a post outside the Arabic- 
speaking world. 

An incident which happened in 1949 serves well to illustrate 
the painfully ridiculous and diplomatically dangerous conse- 
quences which can result from linguistic unpreparedness. Up 
to that year, the United States Embassy in Djakarta, the cap- 
ital of Indonesia, had no language specialist on its staff. All 
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translations were performed by local natives who also served 
as interpreters. In accordance with the patterns of the native 
culture, the interpreters avoided translating anything which 
might not please their American employers. They took great 
pains in making everything they translated sound friendly and 
pro-American. However, when the Embassy finally got a staff 
member who had been trained in the language and in the cus- 
toms of the country, it was quickly learned that the general 
atmosphere was far from rosy. Strong anti-American feelings 
were sweeping the country and the press and legislature had 
been expressing this attitude for months. 


In Stockholm, Sweden, where nearly everyone speaks 
English in addition to their native Swedish, the Foreign Min- 
ister was pleasantly surprised when an American Military At- 
taché arrived who could speak Swedish. “The Russians,” said 
the Minister, “have for years had Swedish-speaking representa- 
tives. You are the first American Military Attaché assigned to 
Stockholm who can speak our language.” 


It is not only in the U.S.S.R. and in the United States that 
linguistic matters have been the subject of emphasis and con- 
cern. Throughout the world, education in language, native or 
foreign, is increasing in terms of importance. In Communist 
China the government has introduced laws designed to simplify 
the difficult ideographic writing system. In addition, a nearly 
phonemic Roman alphabet is now being taught in all the 
schools to enable the new generation to progress faster up the 
educational ladder, and what is perhaps more important, to 
enable the state to indoctrinate the masses with greater efh- 
ciency. In Albania, young and old alike are being taught to 
read and write. No small effort, when you consider that until 
recently more than 80 per cent of the population was illiterate. 


Behind the Iron Curtain the satellite countries have offered 
incentives to students studying the Russian language. The 
Arab-speaking world is striving hard to level the distances be- 
tween the classical Arabic of the Koran and the numerous local 
dialects. They hope to establish a unifying Pan-Arab language, 
which will serve oa the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic Coast. 
And in Africa, the Russians are reportedly assisting local popu- 
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lations in learning, of all things, English. It is not difficult to 
guess why. 

The thirst for literacy in the world’s undeveloped countries 
is enormous. Frank Laubach, who is the most efficacious Ameri- 
can missionary on foreign soil, has dev eloped a system of teach- 
ing illiterates how to read. The program - been so successful 
that he estimates that more than sixty million persons represent- 
ing in excess of two hundred languages in ninety-one countries 
have learned the basic fundamentals of literacy through this 
method. 


During the early years of this century foreign languages were 
stressed less and less in monolingual America. A short time ago 
such emphasis upon linguistic matters was, of course, alien to 
Americans under the influence of isolationism. Foreign lan- 
guages were decreasing in importance after the early years of 
this century. We were, however, rudely jolted out of our lin- 
guistic apathy by the event of W orld War II, when our indiffer- 
ence was dearly paid for in a variety of ways, ranging from 
minor verbal misunderstandings to unnecessary and costly casu- 
alties. For example, one instance illustrates our linguistic unpre- 
paredness. Shortly after the Normandy landing on the bloody 
beaches of France, a complete screening of nearly 100,000 
troops failed to reveal 20 men capable of making satisfactory 
translations of a French newspaper editorial, political or legal 
documents, or of communicating effectively and intelligibly 
with civic authorities. 

On the eve of the last war, military leaders discovered to their 
dismay that the Armed Forces did not have a sufhcient number 
of trained military linguists who could speak and understand 
Japanese. A survey among the Nisei population on the West 
Coast failed to produce any significant number of persons sufh- 
ciently skilled in handling intelligence functions requiring the 
ability to communicate effectively in Japanese. 

It was the result of such experiences which prompted our 
Military Command to establish specialized schools, as for ex- 
ample, the United States Army Language School in Monterey, 
California. But despite the fact that this institution since 1941 
has graduated more than 25,000 soldiers, capable of linguistic 
communication in some 30 languages, the need is still felt with 
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force. For one thing, only a minority of those trained in lan- 
guage skills are still in the Army, and those who remain in the 
service constitute but a small per cent of the several hundreds 
of thousands of Americans presently stationed overseas. 

We need not limit ourselves to speak only about the official 
America and its linguistic capabilities. The present shortage of 
gold and our deficit in gold exchange has given this country 
cause for considerable concern. Our international trade has 
often proved to be less competitive, not because of quality or 
even price, but because we have failed to sell our merchandise. 

In a highly competitive, aggressive market, the West Ger- 
mans, for example, have become formidable rivals. A few years 
ago a Caracas businessman told me this instructive and telling 
anecdote. He related that a Venezuelan firm which wanted to 
buy some new machinery made inquiry about the purchase 
from manufacturers in England, the United States, France, and 
Germany. The British sent a letter explaining the high quality 
of their product; the Americans promptly forwarded a beauti- 
fully illustrated and printed brochure; the French were never 
heard from. The Germans, however, brought the equipment in 
person, and energetically asked, “Where do we put it?” What is 
more, they said it in good Spanish. 

Business leaders across the country are today concerned be- 
cause the majority of their sales staffs and technicians do not 
speak Arabic, Japanese, Thai, or even French or Spanish, 
whereas many of their foreign competitors have sales personnel 
who are trained to speak the languages of the market areas. 

Since World War II the American has become the world’s 
greatest globe-trotter, spending vast amounts of dollars on pur- 
chases made from Hong Kong to Copenhagen. Having the 
means and the desire to travel, he has penetrated even the re- 
motest corner of the free world, and he has also ventured behind 
the Iron Curtain in large numbers. The inability of the typical 
tourist to speak foreign languages and to understand the ele- 
mentary facets of the culture of the host countries has often 
made him disliked, and instead of acting as a Good Will Am- 
bassador, he has frequently left behind serious problems because 
of offended sensibilities through language ignorance. Some of 
us, who have traveled abroad, have perhaps cringed and felt ill 
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at ease sitting at the table next to a couple from Kansas City or 
Pasadena who tried to solve their linguistic shortcomings by 
raising their voices and shouting louder and louder in English. 

I am also reminded of the terrible and pathetic misconcep- 
tions that some of our foreign friends have about us—miscon- 
ceptions which can only be dispelled if we, on all levels, both 
officially and in private capacities as tourists, begin to explain 
ourselves and discuss our goals and hopes for the future of the 
world. 

I remember only too well the young Norwegian who told 
my wife that he did not wish to visit the United States. His 
reason was that if you became ill on the street in New York, no 
one would help you. “You would simply be left on the pave- 
ment to perish,” he said. Or the Honduras taxi driver who was 
convinced that we lived in the kind of ridiculous affluence only 
encountered in a Hollywood B-class movie shot during the 


late ’30’s. 


Finally, we should mention the area of scientific research and 
development. We feel ourselves hamstrung because of deficient 
information about scientific progress in other countries, espe- 
cially in the Soviet Union. Any scientific article written in the 
Western World is being translated into Russian within three 
days after its receipt in Moscow. I have been told that at a 
recent scientific conference attended by both Russians and 
Americans, the Russians expressed some degree of surprise that 
we seemed so utterly amazed by the first Sputnik. “After all,” 
said a Russian scientist, “we have long been writing about these 
efforts in our scientific journals.” I cannot verity the above 
statement, but it is certain that many important Russian scien- 
tific contributions which appear are not translated immediately 
when they reach the United States. We simply do not have 
enough scientific translators or scientists who have the neces- 
sary command of Russian to make such translations. We can 
all appreciate the seriousness of such a state of affairs when it 
comes to scientific and technological competition. 

The incidents related can be accepted as interesting, and 
some of them even as amusing if it were not that the total pic- 
ture must be seen on the deadly background of the realities of 
the world of today. We must not delude ourselves and think 
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that international policy and the struggle between the Soviet 
Bloc and ourselves is one thing, and people another unrelated 
factor. Certainly the contest in which we are engaged is not 
just one of numbers of missiles against missiles, of hydrogen 
bombs against hydrogen bombs, or of the size of rockets and 
satellites against the size of rockets and satellites. As Senator 
Jackson of Washington has said, the real long-range contest is 
a very undramatic, a very commonplace, and a very obvious 
thing, and yet, the most important ine of all—people. Inter- 
national politics and international relations are tied to people. 
Not just official government representatives, not just business- 
men or tourists, but to the broad basis composed of all human 
beings. The history of the world is the history of the sum of 
its individual persons. What are their loyalties? What are their 
beliefs? How hard will they work for them? How well do they 
understand? What ultimately matters is what human beings 
believe in and how well they labor for it. What counts is what 
the farmer in some remote village in India will believe tomor- 
row, what some university student in troubled Cuba stands for 
today, or what a civil servant in Ghana did yesterday. 


It is of course, obvious that language skills alone cannot solve 
the world problems. Such a point of view would be as unrealis- 
tic as it would be chauvinistic. But it is obvious that language 
training can supply some exceedingly important tools which 
we cannot easily do without if we are to achieve our stated 
national goals and ultimately preserve the way of life as it is 
expressed in a democratic community. 


It is, of course, for this reason that we have language training 
institutions operated by the federal government for federal 
officials who will serve abroad. I need only mention here the 
Foreign Service Institute, the U.S. Army Language School, the 
Air University, and the Navy Language School. It is the reason 
that Congress in September, 1958, enacted the National De- 
fense Education Act which was designed to strengthen and 
augment the nation’s need for more mathematicians, scientists, 
and linguists so that our country could meet the demands and 
the responsibilities imposed by world leadership. 


And finally, this is also the compelling reason why our public 
school systems have made significant efforts to meet the chal- 
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lenge of providing the broad basis of language skills which our 
modern society needs so urgently. 

It is today more clearly recognized than earlier that the 
method employed in foreign language teaching should be audio- 
lingual until the learner has a suflicient oral command of the 
phonology and structure of the target language, just as it is 
commonly agreed that language teaching materials must be 
linguistically oriented and that the teachers must be trained in 
these terms. Also, there is emerging an appreciation of the fact 
that the “rare” languages ought no longer be considered as 
such. More and more schools have, during the last decade, en- 
riched their curricula with Russian, Chinese, and even Arabic, 
in addition to the traditional academic language courses. Much 
has already been done and much more will be done in the 
years to come. 

It is now generally accepted that the language programs 
which provide basic skills must primarily be begun not in our 
colleges nor in our universities, but in our elementary schools 
where the effort is most rewarding in terms of efficiency and 
economy of time. 

In the final analysis, an interest in foreign language instruc- 
tion in the elementary school constitutes the most important 
and the most significant contribution to the solution of our lin- 
guistic problem because we will never achieve a sufficient reser- 
voir of communication skills in foreign languages and a sufh- 
cient level of linguistic efficiency unless foreign language 
instruction becomes general in the elementary school. 





THE PLACE OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. ExizaBETH ENcLE Toompson,! Assistant Director of Curriculum 
In-Service Training, Great Neck Public Schools, New York 


If we are to live in peace and security in an ever-shrinking 
world the attainment of goals of better communication and un- 
derstanding among peoples of the world is imperative. American 
education has a primary responsibility for helping us to live 
with neighboring peoples in a world which has grown smaller 
and more interdependent, and which has a more mobile popula- 
tion than it had in the past. Linguistic skill is important to our 
present and future diplomats, business men, and tourists abroad; 
in fact to each of us. Along with linguistic skill, our citizens 
need a sensitivity and understanding for all foreign peoples—an 
attitude of respect for their feelings, ideas, cultures. ‘The modern 
elementary ae should include in its curriculum educational 
experiences which will contribute to this significant goal of 
education—learning better to know and understand our neigh- 
bors, the most distant of whom is less than 24 hours travel away 
from us. 

The teaching of foreign languages in elementary schools has 
been proposed as one means of promoting international under- 
standing. With America in a role of leadership, it is indeed 
important that we upgrade foreign language teaching at each 
educational level. We need to be sure that the programs offered 
by the elementary schools are not looked upon merely as a prep- 
aration for high school, but that they are concerned with the 
goals of better communication with peoples who have cultural 
backgrounds that differ from ours. 

I am not concerned as are the linguists with teaching foreign 
languages as early as possible in order to have children speak 
without an accent. When I visit sessions of the delegates to the 


1 Presentation given at workshops on Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the Elemen- 
Sa Summer, 1960, held at San Francisco and Los Angeles, June 27 to August 5, 
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United Nations or meet foreign friends, I regard the various 
accents with which they speak English attractive. I think we 
can accept and respect these differences in language, these vari- 
ous accents, which the linguists indicate will be evident if we 
do not teach the language at five or at least below ten years of 
age. I am unable to concede that a foreign language unrelated 
to their school and social experiences should be taught all chil- 
dren in the primary or early elementary grades. Learning the 
words of a language does not change one’s attitudes and feelings 
toward people who speak that language as their native tongue. 
Other experiences are essential to meet the challenge of im- 
proving international understanding. 


The language program should be planned in relation to com- 
munity needs. Each community should develop the type of 
program tht will be in keeping with and take cognizance of 
(1) the social needs of the community for the instruction to be 
offered; (2) the unique and particular needs of children in the 
community; (3) the philosophy of the school system; (4) the 
readiness, linguistic abilities, interests, and time of the teachers; 
and (5) the professional leadership available to guide and 
supervise. 


Educators have a responsibility to work with other members 
of the community to understand the basic needs of the school 
and the children and to utilize community resources in meeting 
these needs. Study groups of administrators, elementary teach- 
ers, curriculum specialists, high school language teachers, mem- 
bers of the community, and educators from nearby colleges who 
are experts in foreign language may be organized to consider 
plans + oh a program is started. These groups should think 
through justifiable and realistic objectives for the program to be 
offered. Problems and issues should be carefully considered to 
reach decisions that are suitable to each of the schools. Plans 
should move slowly, but they should move toward some definite 
goals. A system-wide curriculum committee should work in 
meetings of the professional staff of the school district and in- 
service workshops to develop ideas for the foreign language pro- 
gram, and these ideas fis then be presented to the staff for 
its reaction. The necessary changes should then be made before 
the ideas are used in developing the program. The plans devel- 
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oped should provide for appropriate evaluation procedures. 
Committees of teachers working with research consultants 
might be assigned responsibility to develop the material re- 
quired in using these procedures. 

Parents and other members of the community should be kept 
well informed of the progress of the work of the committee 
responsible for developing the foreign language program. They 
will then have a basis upon which to establish realistic expecta- 
tions for the program. 

Criteria such as are implied by the following questions should 
be used to evaluate each phase of the foreign language program 
as it is developed: 


1. Are the objectives defensible, realistic, and understood by 
staff and community? 

2. Have these purposes been co-operatively developed? 

3. Does the program provide for the mental health of chil- 
dren and teachers? 

4. Does the program reflect sound teaching and learning 
principles? 

. Are appropriate materials available? 


. Have plans been made to evaluate all phases of the 
program? 


The elementary schools of a certain city had a great deal of 
pressure from the community to introduce foreign language 
instruction. The schools in this city had for many years em- 
ployed integrated programs of instruction in the self-contained 
classrooms. There was no need in the community for all the 
children to speak a language other than English to communi- 
cate with any sizable group of people in the community, nor 
was there any need for the children to learn a foreign language 
so that they might better understand the cultural background 
of any group. 

A survey showed a diversity of language abilities among the 
staff. For these reasons the staff and the community could not 
accept for the elementary school at the present time the teach- 
ing of any one language. The staff and community considered 
that it was important for all children to be able to use a foreign 
language, but they looked upon the program of the seventh 
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and eighth grade and the high school as the level at which 
proficiency in a second language should be developed. Plans 
were made for a six-year program of one language that was to 
begin in grade seven. This span of time is considered by author- 
ities as adequate for pupils to achieve a reasonable degree of 
proficiency, providing effective methods of instruction are em- 
ployed. In addition, the plan made provision for after-school 
and summer sessions to be conducted for pupils with special 
needs and interests. Such interests were found to exist in 
families that were planning summer travel or expecting to live 
for several years in another country. After-school classes were 
therefore also made available to adults. 


In addition to providing instruction in a foreign language, 
schools must help pupils to develop international understand- 
ing. In part, this can be accomplished by prudent use of foreign 
languages in connection with activities carried on in the various 
phases of the instructional program. For example, each teacher 
who speaks a foreign language fluently may use it in various 
classroom activities—to teach the pupils to play games, sing 
songs, and tell stories or to extend greetings to the children. 

The social situations that exist in the classroom frequently 
provide opportunities to introduce discussion or use of Bp rd 
language. Many teachers are now utilizing such opportunities; 
however, both they and other teachers would profit from par- 
ticipation in workshop programs that were designed to help 
them make the best possible use of the opportunities. The use 
of this practice of introducing foreign languages in the various 
situations is not limited to one or two languages, but may in- 
volve a number of languages, depending upon the social situ- 
ations that develop. One may ask “Why many languages, 
instead of only one?” Through meaningful experiences with 
many languages, children tend to become aware of some of the 
many differences in the languages of the peoples of the world. 
And this awareness of the differences helps them to develop a 
basis for developing international understanding, one of the 
objectives of foreign language teaching. 

Teachers may well use every available opportunity to give 
pupils language experiences related to the study of different 
people—the social studies; travel experiences of parents, teach- 
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ers, and children; foreign sound films; and recordings of songs 
in foreign languages. The introduction of a foreign language 
activity can be an outgrowth of any class interest which, in 
the teacher's opinion, would enrich the social understanding 
of children. Sound films of familiar stories in foreign languages 
may be used to advantage. Books and stories with which the 
pupils are familiar become especially interesting when they are 
written in one or more foreign languages. Children from bilin- 
gual homes have a great deal to offer to this program. Adults, 
especially the parents and grandparents of the children, who 
speak languages other than English can make worth-while con- 
tributions if they are helped to plan and present the type of 
activities from which the children may profit. Teachers who 
utilize these sources of help find that the children are involved 
in many interesting language experiences not only in the for- 
eign language but in English as well. 

Foreign students may make worth-while contributions to the 
foreign language program. Opportunities for foreign students 
and teachers to meet prior to the time when the students will 
work with the children are important—especially if some type 
of informal social occasion can be planned for this purpose. 
Such experience is of real value to the foreign students for too 
frequently they do not get many opportunities to learn much 
about American family life. Week-end or holiday visits of for- 
eign students to the homes of the children are also very much 
worth while. All too often foreign students spend most of their 
time in college dormitories and libraries. 

It is important that children grow in knowledge and respect 
for the differences and similarities among the languages and 
peoples of the world. Each child and his parents may thus be 
better equipped to make an intelligent choice of the language 
the child should learn as his second tongue. 

Even in elementary schools where there exists need to intro- 
duce instruction in one foreign language in the lower or middle 
grades in order to improve relations within the community, it 
is important that varied foreign language experiences are made 
integrated parts of the curriculum in each classroom. 

Educators have a dual role in the foreign language field. 
They should provide opportunities to make many varied foreign 
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language experiences an outgrowth of the integrated social 
learnings in all classrooms. They also need to provide for the 
development of skills in oral communication in particular lan- 
guages. An opportunity for continuous study of one foreign 
language for at least six years should be provided for all pupils 
before their graduation from the secondary school. 

Educators from many different fields are endeavoring to 
build programs of instruction that will meet the needs of chil- 
dren and will help children to become perceptual citizens who 
are able to understand their world need <a and to communi- 
cate with them. These educators should be left free to experi- 
ment. They should keep before them the fact that the world’s 
peoples speak three thousand languages and only a minority 
speaks the languages with which we are most familiar—Span- 
ish and French. These facts underline the complexity of the 
problems involved, and the necessity for continuing to look 
for a variety of possible solutions. 

The effectiveness of foreign language programs should be 
validated through careful research studies. Future plans should 
be made in accordance with the findings of these studies. 


As educators move ahead in planning foreign language pro- 
grams, they will discover an increasing number of creative 
ways to provide vital experiences in language learning for the 
girls and boys of the elementary schools. 





UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES TO IM- 
PROVE THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL’ 


J. Crarx Jenkins, Teacher, Pasadena High School, Pasadena City 
Unified School District 


Teachers of foreign language should use the community as a 
sociolingual laboratory. The resources of the community can be 
used to strengthen the curriculum and to motivate pupils’ learn- 
ing. The community may be thought of as a reservoir filled to 
the brim and waiting for the teacher to tap its treasures. The 
teacher who is unaware of, or indifferent to, the resources of 
the community is short-changing his pupils. 

John Dewey stated that ‘ ‘Education is not preparation for life, 
education is life itself.” Groups interested in the teaching of 
foreign languages in the elementary schools should get on with 
this “living” and turn away from sterile, dry, and meaningless 
methods of teaching. 

The teacher who utilizes the treasures awaiting discovery in 
the community is rewarded by having eager, highly-motiv rated 
pupils in his classroom. Hearing native speakers converse, lis- 
tening to the rhythm of their speech and the intonation of their 
voices, and watching their gestures and facial expressions, in- 
spire pupils to work to achieve high levels of mastery them- 
selves. Familiarity with the crafts, songs, dances, food, and other 
aspects of another culture makes learning exciting and mean- 
ingful. 

“Many teachers have launched successful projects in utilizing 
community resources by making a community resource inven- 
tory with the help of their pupils. Their pupils are encouraged 
to note and to record all aspects of the culture of the people Ww vho 
speak the language as their native tongue. They are also asked 
to find the ways in which the life of the people whose language 
is being studied is interwoven with the life of their own neigh- 


1 Presented at Workshops on - Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
Schools, June 27-August 5, 1960 
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borhoods and communities. Information collected is recorded on 
cards, organized under appropriate headings, and filed, some- 
times in a class file, sometimes in individual files. A few of the 
possible resources available in many communities for such ex- 
periences are enumerated in the list that follows: 


l. 
2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


Foreign language radio programs—local and short-wave 
Radio and television programs with foreign culture 
content 

Acquaintance with persons of foreign language back- 
ground who are residents in the community 
International organizations such as the World Affairs 
Council 


. Youth organizations interested in international affairs 


such as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Junior Red Cross, and 
church groups 


. Adult groups interested and active in international affairs 


such as Rotary, Soroptimists, and Friends Service Com- 
mittee 

Books, magazines, and newspapers written in the foreign 
language 

Slides, pictures, records, or special displays in public 
libraries or art galleries 

Books or magazine articles written in English about the 
people whose language is being studied 

Materials such as pictures, art objects, or books that 
pupils may bring from home or borrow from neighbors 
Restaurants serving foreign food and providing an au- 
thentic foreign atmosphere 

Folk festivals held within the community or region 
Exhibits at state or county fairs 

Gift shops that import goods from foreign countries 
Demonstrations at dance studios 

Folk-dance festivals 


Materials relating to the foreign culture may often be ob- 
tained from the offices of airlines or travel agencies. The United 


Nations, UNESCO, and Pan American Union materials are 
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of high quality. Foreign consulates often have materials for 
distribution to schools and are sometimes willing to provide 
well-informed speakers for special occasions. The addresses of 
the local sources of this help and material, the type of material 
provided, and special provisions for the distribution of the ma- 
terial should be recorded and kept in the resource file. 

Art galleries, historical museums, even the zoo may provide 
lively background information that will help young people to 
appreciate the culture of the people whose language they are 
studying. Experiences in these areas may be recorded and filed 
so that others may be encouraged to seek similar experierices. 

Concerts, lectures, and programs on topics related to foreign 
language or people also receive special attention when alert 
young people examine the resources of their community. In 
addition to keeping a record of experiences, some classes ex- 
change correspondence or tapes with pupils in foreign coun- 
tries. Groups have also collected newspaper and magazine 
articles related to the foreign language and used them to make 
scrap books. Making lists of street names in the foreign lan- 
guage and locating buildings constructed in the architectural 
style of the country are worth-while activities. 

The utilization of the resources of the community can 
strengthen relations between home and school. The community 
is extended into the school and the school into the community. 
Many planned and informal contacts help provide a constant 
flow of information between representatives of the two groups, 
and understanding develops as knowledge grows. 

Many community resources are at the door of the school 
awaiting utilization. These potential experiences may be thought 
of in terms of the inscription on the Statue of Liberty which 
says: “I lift my torch beside the golden door.” Teachers may 
find in the communities served by their schools torches that will 
guide them through golden doors toward wise utilization of the 
many opportunities available to enrich and enliven instruction 
in foreign languages. 





APPRAISING THE ASSETS FOR TEACHING 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Arron Dit Nance, Consultant, Elementary Education, Bureau 
of Elementary Education, California State Department of Education 


Educators who are planning to launch programs in teaching 
foreign languages in the elementary schools as well as those 
now working in well-established programs may profit by taking 
time to appraise the many factors which favor their success. 
Counting one’s blessings is a pleasant task and can help build 
the insights necessary to ensure a high level of setts Sense 
Due consideration should also be given to some unsolved: prob- 
lems and to possibilities not yet realized. 

One of the important assets is the present public awareness 
of the need for an increased emphasis on instruction in foreign 
language. Public interest in foreign language declined during 
the years between World War I and World War II. In 1915, 
nearly 41 per cent of the public high school population in the 
United States was enrolled in modern foreign language classes. 
By 1955, this figure had declined to 14.2 per cent. 

In 1958, the figure had increased to 17.4 per cent. In the 
fall of 1958, about one out of every six boys and girls enrolled 
in public secondary schools in the United States was studying 
a modern foreign language.” 

The Office of Education under Title VI of the National 
Defense Education Act contracted with the Research Center 
of the Modern Language Association to conduct a survey of 
foreign language programs in the elementary schools. The in- 
formation cited here has been taken from this recently com- 
pleted report.? Figures based on returns from approximately 
8,000 elementary schools reveal that 1,227,006 girls and boys 
in the elementary schools studied a foreign language in 1959- 

1 “Foreign Languages in Public Secondary Schools.” Report of survey made by Wesley 
Childers, Modern Language Association. School Life. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Office of Education, November, 1961, p. 24. 


2 Marjorie Breunig, Foreign Languages in the Elementary Schools of the United States. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1961, p. 1. 
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1960. Of this number, 84 per cent were enrolled in public 
elementary schools, 67.2 per cent received instruction in regu- 
lar classroom programs, and 32.8 per cent received instruction 
by television. 

Many of the foreign language programs offered in the ele- 
mentary schools have been introduced because of community 
interest and demand. Part of this interest is due to the fact 
that Americans have done a great deal of traveling in the past 
20 years. Members of the armed forces have been stationed all 
over the world, have heard others talk, and have been disturbed 
because they could not understand the language. Many Amer- 
icans have been employed abroad or have traveled extensively 
as tourists. These and other factors have caused Americans to 
acquire attitudes that are increasingly favorable to world-wide 
understanding. The influence of many international organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations, UNICEF, UNESCO, and 
the Pan American Union have contributed to a change of atti- 
tude from one of isolation to one of increasing international 
awareness. 


The realization that the national welfare depends in part 
upon many citizens being able to speak languages other than 
their own has also influenced the change of attitude. This 
change of attitude is also a product of growing acceptance of 
the role of the United States as a world leader. Programs of 
foreign technical aid and assistance are being expanded and 
American business interests are growing throughout the world. 

Basically, our national welfare depends upon the ability of 
the nations of the world to build a lasting peace. This urgent 
endeavor alone requires that a large proportion of our popula- 
tion understand and speak both its own and another language. 
Knowing the language of another group can contribute to 
world understanding in a peaceful world. The teaching of a 
language must be accompanied by teaching of good attitudes 
toward others and by maintaining the mental health of the 
individual. Language is a tool—it can be used for good, or it 
may be used to spread hate or to cause confusion and devasta- 
tion. The national welfare and the public interest are united 
in support of sound programs of instruction in language as 
well as in other subject fields. 
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The multicultural character of many California communities 
is an asset for language and cultural programs in the schools of 
the state. People whose parents, grandparents, and more distant 
forebears came from all parts of the world, now jostle for park- 
ing places at supermarkets and enjoy and deplore the same 
television programs. However, although the cultural interests 
and differences seem hidden, they are still present and are 
readily mobilized in support of programs in foreign language 
and international understanding. Such programs can be used 
constructively to build greater understanding and acceptance 
within a community. 

For example, adults in one community * began dropping in 
to an evening class in which English was being taught to a 
group of persons who spoke Spanish as their native language. 
During the class hour, the class members studied English. After 
class, the class members served as teachers to the visitors who 
were eager to learn Spanish or to extend their knowledge of 
that language. The outcome was the establishment of a regular 
class in Spanish, but the informal interchange continued to 
the mutual benefit of all. 

Other sources for support are also available in many com- 
munities. An increasing number of foreign students is enrolling 
in many colleges and universities. Their help can often be 
enlisted to enlarge the language experiences of girls and boys. 
Many organizations for young people are placing an increased 
emphasis on international education and will welcome interest 
and support from school personnel. Art exhibits, displays in 
museums, in fact all activities of an intercultural and interna- 
tional character, can contribute to a language program. 

A third important asset for foreign language programs is 
California’s corps of well-qualified elementary school teachers. 
Since Spanish is the language most frequently taught, teachers 
of Mexican-American background are an important resource. 
Many elementary school districts have turned to these teachers 
to take the lead in programs in the teaching of Spanish. Prom- 
ising young Mexican-Americans find many opportunities open 
to them in the field of education and these opportunities seem 
due to increase. 


8 Kettleman City Elementary School, Reef-Sunset Union Elementary School District, Kings 
County. 
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Many other experienced and well-qualified teachers in our 
elementary schools speak a language other than English which 
they have learned as their native tongue. In the Foreign Lan- 
guage Workshops held in the summer of 1960, native speakers 
of French, Portuguese, German, Croatian, Russian, Japanese, 
Mandarin and Cantonese Chinese, Dutch, and Norwegian 
were found. An additional asset is the group of fluent on. 
of another language who have learned to speak in high school 
and college classes and who, despite rumors to the contrary, 
perform at a high level. Many of these persons are teaching in 
the elementary schools of California. 


Another important human resource is California’s group of 
well-qualified and professionally minded elementary i er 
teachers who do not speak a second language fluently, but who 
know children and are well grounded in method. These teach- 
ers are willing and eager to learn and can use many of the audio 
and other electronic aids to supplement their lack of knowledge 
of the language taught. 


The ideal teacher of a foreign language is one who knows 
the language to be taught and who also knows children and 
method. All of these factors are important. At the present time 
a shortage of teachers of foreign language is one of the prob- 
lems faced by most school districts. In-service education is a 
necessary part of foreign language programs in order that com- 
petence may be built in all three areas. 


Teachers have a wealth of resources to turn to in order to 
enhance or supplement their own capacities. Radio, television, 
recordings, filmstrips, and motion pictures are all available. 
Television, for instance, is being used in a variety of ways over 
commercial and educational channels as well as through closed 
circuit. Language laboratories and listening posts can make 
important contributions toward the extension and improvement 
of instruction. 


The number, quality, and variety of published materials 
have greatly increased. Excellent new guides are available. 
New materials for evaluation are being developed. The na- 
tional and state language associations are active in providing 
professional experiences of high quality for interested teachers. 
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Although the increased availability of new means and mate- 
rials for instruction is important, the extension of knowledge 
regarding method is an even more fundamental asset. The 
almost universal acceptance of the audio-lingual method of lan- 
guage instruction in the elementary school is a tremendous 
advantage. Following the natural sequence of learning is sound 
procedure. Hearing, speaking, reading and writing the lan- 
guage with formal instruction in language structure coming at 
the end instead of at the beginning of the learning experience 
enables most pupils to experience success. Earlier programs 
based on language analysis and translation resulted in ineffec- 
tive learning and frustration. A large number of pupils dropped 
out of programs in language study before they reached profi- 
ciency. Now it is reported that many elementary pupils reveal 

romise of becoming fluent speakers of a second language and 
we also developed such affirmative attitudes toward language 
learning that they wish to continue the study of the second 
language and begin the study of a third in the secondary school. 


The audio-lingual method prepares people who can com- 


municate in the language and thus fulfills some of the impor- 
tant international and cultural purposes of instruction in foreign 
languages. The increase in the number of exchanges of tapes 
and letters with pupils in other countries is evidence of this 
fact. 


Certain aspects of foreign language programs have been 
modified as a result of increased knowledge. Many of the orig- 
inal programs in the elementary schools were offered only to 
children who tested high on intelligence tests. The research 
carried on at the Army Language School in Monterey and at 
other language centers indicated that there is little correlation 
between the qualities tested by an intelligence test and the 
ability to learn a second language. In this fact lies one of the 
most valid reasons for the introduction of foreign language into 
the elementary schools. During the last few years some classes 
have become academically oriented in response to community 
and other pressures. Introducing a new subject of high status 
value in which most of the children can succeed may well 
make constructive contributions toward the improvement of 
mental health in some classrooms and also toward more effec- 
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tive citizenship in the future. Opening channels for success for 
all children is a perennial challenge to teachers, and a sound 
foreign language program may become one of the new ap- 
proaches to the solution of this important problem. 

Certainly one of the greatest resources for teaching modern 
foreign languages is the support of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which has provided materials and equipment as well 
as opportunities for in-service education for teachers. The 
growth of foreign language programs since the passage of this 
Act has been steady. In March, 1959, 81 applications for equip- 
ment and materials projects were received; during the school 
year 1959-60, 16 renewals and 64 new applications were filed; 
during the school year 1960-61, 29 renewals and 82 new appli- 
cations were received. Projects totaling 111 are now receiving 
funds under the provisions of this legislation. 

An analysis of assets requires at least a quick glance at un- 
solved problems. Obtaining teachers qualified in iudidiee of 


children, in method, and in language has already been men- 
tioned. The problem of time to teach is one for which no en- 
tirely satisfactory solution has been found. Providing for conti- 
nuity is a problem which has required considerable planning. 


Learning a second language is a lifetime endeavor—as Marjorie 
Johnston of the United States Office of Education has said “It 
is a task which has a beginning, but no end.” A sequence of 
eight or nine years is necessary for most people to achieve true 
competence. Questions must be answered as to whether it is 
better to provide this sequence of years by starting instruction 
earlier or by extending it further into secondary and adult edu- 
cation. Schools are answering this question in a variety of ways, 
and groups on both sides are firm that their ideas are the ones 
with most merit. To date, definitive research findings dealing 
with all aspects of this complex problem are not ome Cy 

As programs continue to develop, the question of motivation 
becomes increasingly important. Apparently, learning a foreign 
language is not self-motivating for all children after the first 
flush of enthusiasm wears off. Some problems have arisen in 
regard to holding the interest of girls and boys who speak Span- 
ish as their native tongue. Utilizing them to help others has 
apparently not solved all of these problems. In consideration of 
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some of the unsolved problems, it is necessary that educators 
realize the extent and the complexity of the undertaking. The 
objectives must be made realistic, and educators must use all 
that is known about method and all that is known about chil- 
dren if the early successes are to continue. 

An area which has not been fully explored is that of teaching 
Spanish in connection with units on early California in grade 
four and on Latin American countries in grade six. Many 
schools have experimented with this idea, and teaching some 
Spanish in connection with these units has been accepted pro- 
cedure for many years. However, as yet no carefully worked- 
out program, giving appropriate emphasis both to the language 
and to other important aspects of the study, has been made 
available. 

Despite some unsolved problems and some unexplored possi- 
bilities, the future for the success of carefully planned and well- 
executed foreign language programs seems assured. Using what 
is known about children, about language, and about method, in 
relation to clearly defined and realistic purposes, will insure that 


foreign language programs in the elementary school fulfill the 
high hopes and expectations held for them. 





SEQUENCES OF GROWTH AND INSTRUCTION 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Epwarp D1ter, Foreign Language Co-ordinator, Beverly Hills 


Unified School District 


The reasons for teaching foreign languages in elementary 
schools are (1.) society now has greater need than it has ever 
had for linguistic ability; and (2) foreign languages are gen- 
erally learned with greatest ease early in life. Society's need for 
linguistic ability makes it necessary for full consideration to be 
given to ways the need may be met most readily. The fact that 
foreign languages may be learned with the greatest ease during 
the early years of life directs attention to the feasibility of teach- 
ing foreign languages in the elementary school. 

It was with the foregoing idea in mind that foreign language 
was introduced in the elementary schools of the Beverly Hills 
Unified School District in the fall of 1960. Highly qualified 
special teachers of French and Spanish were employed to pro- 
vide instruction in all elementary grades beginning in the kin- 
dergarten. The persons responsible for planning realized that 
effective instruction must be based on knowledge and accept- 
ance of the normal patterns of growth and development of 
children at different learning levels, on observation of how chil- 
dren react to various types of learning experiences, and on a 
soundly planned sequence of instructional activities. This article 
sets forth some aspects of growth and development especially 
related to language learning, describes the findings of a group 
of skilled observers especially interested in how children at 
various grade levels reacted to different types of language experi- 
ences, and states a sequence of instruction which is proving 
effective in the Beverly Hills public schools. These findings will 
be of interest to others who are engaged in teaching foreign 
language although the programs may be established along dif- 
ferent lines. 
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SEQUENCE OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT RELATED 
TO ForEIGN LANcuaGcE LEARNING 


If foreign language instruction is to be taught effectively, it 
must be planned in accordance with good teaching practices, 
the age of the children to be taught, and the children’s indi- 
vidual capabilities and differences. To be realistic in giving of 
instruction, educators must have knowledge of (1) children’s 
developmental patterns; (2) the natural sequence of linguistic 
stages and interests; and (3.) appropriate pedagogical theory. 

It is obvious that any subject, not only foreign language, 
should be taught with an approach that will be acceptable to 
most members of any given age group. To set up a program, 
then, the generalities rather than the specifics must first be 
established. Experts in child growth and development have 
studied the traits of children at the various age levels and iden- 
tified certain growth patterns. The following statements make 
a composite story of children’s linguistic growth and develop- 
ment from age five to age seventeen based on the findings of 
many recognized authorities in this field. It will be noted that 
interests, approaches to life, relationships to self, family, and 
groups vary, and if a program is to be successful, it must capi- 
talize on these tendencies to the maximum. 


Age Five—Kindergarten, Level I 


The five-year-old enjoys experimenting with new and dif- 
ferent sounds and has a playful attitude toward words, rhymes, 
and jingles. He enjoys moving his body and arms in time to 
melodies. He likes to name isolated objects and to imitate 
sounds, rhythms, and actions. He should be introduced to for- 
eign language through music, dance, construction, gesticulation 
games, simple stories, and conversations. The teacher should 
speak with natural intonation at a natural speed. This is prob- 
ably the best school age for phonological imitation. 


Ages Six and Seven—Grades One and Two, Level II 


Many six-year-olds are intent on imitating speech patterns 
and love to hear foreign songs. This is a transition period from 
single words to sentence patterns and the children have great 
dramatic ability at this time. They like to act out language sit- 
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uations such as playing house, shopping, telephoning, meeting 
people, and they learn a great deal by Tistening, They observe 
the meaning of words accurately through the actions of the 
speaker and should not be forced to speak. Although many 
prefer oral responses they need time to absorb the language and 
they will advance when ready. They generally delight in all 
phases of language learning: mimics, music, song, dance, dra- 
matics, listening, and repeating. Simple conversations based on 
immediate situations may be introduced. No English should be 
spoken. No one should be forced to speak the foreign language. 
Much learning at this stage results leas listening. What was 
said of kindergarten teaching of foreign languages also holds 
true here, but now in addition to listening the pupils will in- 
crease efforts to express themselves. 


Ages Eight and Nine—Grades Three and Four, Level II 


Children of eight and nine often seek to assert their growing 
independence through language. They like to use code lan- 
guages, such as Pig Latin, Double Dutch, slang expressions, 
and clichés. Qualities of expansion and imitation in language 


are at their heights, stimulated by active discussion and re- 
sponse activities. Many begin wider use of new tenses, modes, 
and voice and make every effort to converse freely on simple 
subjects. These children are capable of making a systematic 
approach to foreign language learning. High learning abilities 
and equal ability to fix and retain patterns of speech are typical. 
Mimics, music, songs, dramatic expressions, set expressions are 
enjoyed. Introduction of organized team language games and 
guessing games meet success. The demand for recognizing and 
reading written symbols begins. 


Ages Ten and Eleven—Grades Five and Six, Level III 


Children of ten and eleven have a great desire for material 
knowledge and they show some tendencies of developing ana- 
lytical power. Words and sentences have become means for 
communicating information and for requesting what is desired. 
This is a good period to teach new subject matter through the 
foreign language. Simple reading should begin. Reading should 
be limited to known vocabulary and utterances. Sounding out 
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foreign words should be avoided since it may cause the pupils 
to use English sounds and to develop an English accent instead 
of intonation and phrasing peculiar to the foreign language. 
This is the stage to put the foreign language to use in commu- 
nicating information; i.e., teaching arithmetic, telling stories, 
discussing social studies work in the foreign language, and dis- 
cussing problems and experiences that interest pupils. Some 
pupils may show readiness for writing the language. Concen- 
tration on ideas rather than on language awareness is effective. 
Teachers may discuss readings and subjects of general interest, 
realistic stories, scientific experiments and humor. 


Ages Twelve Through Fourteen—Grades Seven 


Through Nine, Level IV 


The period from twelve through fourteen marks the growth 
of analytical tendencies. Words and languages are observed and 
studied with interest. Awareness of the connotation, as well 
as denotation of words, and added versatility in the use of word 
order for emphasis, shading, and implication are evident. 
Awareness of syntax and morphology (grammar) may be ob- 
served. The course of study during these years should become 
concerned with structured speaking drills, reading, and writing. 
All instruction and explanation should be given in the foreign 
language. Teachers should encourage outside as well as class 
reading in the foreign language. Towards the end of this period 
emphasis may be placed on narrative, descriptive, and exposi- 
tory writing in the foreign language. 


Ages Fifteen and Sixteen—Grades Ten and 


Eleven, Level V 


Basic sentence patterns are rather firmly fixed at ages fifteen 
and sixteen, but still a large growth in lexical units (vocabu- 
lary) is indicated. Vocabulary in context grows to correspond 
with expanding ideas, with new insights, and adult perceptions. 
Along with intense activity, girls and boys find themselves in 
new relationships to family and society, in new relationships 
that demand formulation of ideas. For many this is a period 
of abstraction and philosophizing that frequently forces pupils 
to dictionary and texts to define and relate. This is basically 
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the crystallization period for all learning to this point. Here 
the pupils study the foreign country and its literature in the 
language of that country. Readings, lectures, compositions, dis- 
cussions are in order. Classical and modern literature, present 
civilization, and past history should be studied. Outside read- 
ings and reports should be a regular part of the program. The 
grammar of the language will have meaning and significance 
to pupils at this level if they have had several previous years of 
language learning. 


Age Seventeen—Grade Twelve, Level VI 


Adult use of language in independent study, spontaneous 
conversation, and original thought are possible at age seventeen. 
Standard expressions are taken for granted and abstract proc- 
esses of language have begun. Thought has become the primary 
stimulus for action and expression, and language has become 
the versatile tool to express ideas and emotions accurately and 
quickly. Research should be done on special subjects, and 
seminar-type reports and discussions should follow. Emphasis 
here is on the natural, spontaneous use of the language in tech- 
nical and abstract subjects as well as in informal situations. 


OBSERVATIONS OF LANGUAGE LEARNING 
AT Various STAGES OF GROWTH 


Teachers in the Beverly Hills schools were familiar with the 
sequences of growth described in the preceding pages and based 
classroom instruction upon these findings. A plan to extend the 
information regarding the natural sequence of language learn- 
ing and to evaluate the effectiveness of various experiences was 
carried on after ten weeks of initial instruction. 

Five linguists and a group of classroom teachers observed 800 
pupils in grades one, three, and five in the foreign language 
classes. The observations were made independently. When 
studied it was apparent that large areas of agreement existed, 
which led to the belief that similar observations would have 
been made by any qualified and impartial judge. The observa- 
tions were compiled and discussed by all the teachers of foreign 
language in the elementary school. Whenever disagreement 
was voiced, the observation was eliminated from the report be- 
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cause of the feeling that more attention should be given to that 
point. The observations are reported in the sections which fol- 
low. 


First Grade 

The children of the first grade were slower in developing 
pronunciation than pupils in higher grades. The regular ele- 
mentary school teachers seem to believe that this was due to a 
period of hesitancy while “warming-up” to a strange teacher. 
After eight weeks the first graders’ a agin was conspicu- 
ously better than that of older pupils (fifth graders). The six- 
year-olds hear and imitate sounds accurately ‘and they are also 
adept at imitating sentence melody and intonation. 

These children often give the appearance of not hearing or 
listening. One should not expect to have the whole class deeply 
interested at one time, but nev ertheless, the six-year- -olds seem 
to pick up words, so to speak, “out of the air.” Some who show 
no indication of trying to learn suddenly begin to say phrases 
and to respond to questions. 

The girls and boys in the first grade learn vocabulary more 
slowly than the older children, but they also seem to learn more 
thoroughly. One can observe the complete involvement of the 
children engaged in learning a foreign language. 

The first “grade children enjoy foreign language merely for 
the fun of it. Reasons or purposes are of no concern to this age 
group. The pleasure of making sounds and the interest in 
aale language games are justification enough. 

The interest-span is extremely short. Three to five minutes 
is long enough for a single activity. The children enjoy coming 
back to an activity on another day, but they do not enjoy con- 
tinuing one activity for long. 


Third Grade 


The children of the third grade seem to incorporate for for- 
eign language instruction the best qualities of two worlds—their 
imitative powers and memory are still exceptional and yet they 
are more mature, more capable of concentration and awareness 
than are younger children. Pronunciation at this level is gen- 
erally excellent and there is much evidence of total involvement 
in the instructional program. 
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Teachers agree that in this grade drill on more complex as- 
pects of language should be emphasized. The first and second 
grade is the time for introductory work. The eight year old 
wants to expand. 

Children in the third grade easily grasp workable skills in 
the use of person, conjugation, objects, number, and the like. 
This period should be utilized fully for vast strides in foreign 
language learning. 


Fifth Grade 


Repetition is by itself sometimes not adequ: ite for effective 
learning. The pupils request a few words of explanation now 
and then. This is an indication, along with others, that girls 
and boys in the fifth grade want to know what they are learn- 
ing and want to be aware of purposes and of personal progress. 
These children seem to have their desires more evenly divided 
between play and acquiring language skills than did younger 
children. They enjoy drills w hich they think are productive and 
games which they recognize as learning experience. 


The pupils of the fifth grade tend to compartmentalize what 


they have learned, dividing one type of inflection from an- 
other; separating sentence patterns, persons, and the like; and 
trying to organize their learning into general concepts. They 
want to know about the structure of the foreign language and 
to see relationships and unities. They still want the enjoyment 
of play, songs, and games, but they also show interest in de- 
veloping and demonstrating more formal skills. 


The children in the fifth grade have a much greater ten- 
dency to translate than the pupils just two years younger. The 
necessity of reverting to the mother tongue for clarification 
and security has begun to srow. One must not make the mis- 
take of thinking of these children as mature learners. They still 
lose interest quickly if one thing is dwelt upon too long. They 
try to control their restlessness if activities are not changed 
at regular intervals, but they find it difficult to feign interest. 

Girls and boys in the fifth grade function better when drilled 
as individuals rather than in a group situation. Individual ac- 
tivities and recitations are usually successful. The children are 
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greatly concerned with how their peers judge them and they 
constantly desire approval. 

Vocabulary is learned more quickly here than at the lower 
grades, but pronunciation is conspicuously poorer. It is obvious 
that language is becoming now more of a thought process than 
a spontaneous skill. Children try to alter pattern sentences and 
to give their statements a stamp of individuality instead of ac- 
cepting them at face value. 

Making this compilation of observations was a profitable ex- 
perience tor the evaluators. ‘Ihe group arrived at some general 
conclusions which are reported in succeeding par agraphs. 

The observers were in agreement that the elementary school 
foreign language program at Beverly Hills is extremely prom- 
ising. High school teachers of language were impressed with 
the vital involvement each child had with the language, with 
the excellence of pronunciation, and the number ot lexical 
units assimilated in this short time. ‘Their observations of chil- 
dren’s reactions to language learning coincide closely with the 
general growth and dev elopment patterns described by ac- 
cepted authorities. The observers were convinced that the 
physical growth and development of children must logically 
determine specific methods.and approaches used by teachers at 
the various levels if the elementary school language program 
is to reach maximum efliciency. 


SEQUENCE IN INSTRUCTION IN FoREIGN LANGUAGE 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In planning the year’s work for the foreign language pro- 
gram in the elementary schools of Beverly Hills the members 
of the planning committee were immediately confronted by 
three possibilities: (1) They could lay out a series of subject 
units, aa as home, school, community, and the like and 
move with regularity from one to the other; (2) they could 
construct a chart of sequential grammar, progressing from the 
simplest and most functional concepts, to the rarer and more 
abstract while searching out pragmatically any approaches or 
drills that would put the concept across; or (3) they could 
attempt some composite of the two. 

The guiding, but remote, linguistic objective was to bring 
the children to the point of spontaneously communicating in 
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the foreign language within a reasonable period of time. Yet, 
the basis of the program was to teach pattern sentences; that 
is, standard basic conversational patterns which might easily 
be used in their entirety. Such units or sentences could be 
memorized in the form of a story, a song, or a pattern conver- 
sation about home, school, or any other subject. Arbitrary ac- 
ceptance of the way that foreign sentences are formed seemed 
the basis of the approach to foreign language learning, so it 
was decided to begin with a story to be memorized. 


“The Three Bears” Cin the French classes) and “Chicken 
Little” Cin the Spanish classes) were told and retold with pic- 
tures, flannel boards, masks, or chalk drawings in order to make 
the story seem constantly different, interesting, and exciting. 
The basic vocabulary and syntax were relayed in the same 

attern each time in order to ensure an unadulterated assimi- 
(lem of the native sounds and structures. Games were played, 
songs sung, and the story acted out. At first, the children were 
enthusiastic, amused, and soon skilled in retelling the story, 
but then the interest began to wane. The children, especially 
at the higher elementary level Ci.e., fifth grades), wanted to 
know the purpose of the story. Most first and third grade pupils 
were willing to accept the story per se for its intrinsic amuse- 
ment. The story had captured the imagination of the older 
children at the outset, but it did not offer adequate content 
to sustain interest for a long period of time. The children soon 
desired to say common and meaningful things to each other in 
the foreign language. They were anxious to get on with flu- 
ency and a more practical vocabulary. At this point instruction, 
therefore, moved on to another unit consisting of colors, num- 
bers, and self-description. Because these seemed to be of con- 
crete interest, the children learned quickly and once again the 
planning group was confronted with the problem: “Shall we 
go on to another subject matter unit or is there a basic gram- 
matical structure that we must follow?” 


The question led to an investigation of three areas: (1) 
theories of learning, (2) the sequence of grammar, and (3) 
the interests of children. 


(1) The Theory of Language Learning: Language skill be- 


gins with a basic stock knowledge. Forms and phrases must be 
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learned through repetition in a rote manner. Words are the 
basic building blocks of a sentence, and grammar consists of 
the basic relationships between these words. What we often 
call “original speech” is actually the rearrangement or juxta- 
posing of words or phrases in a basically acceptable syntactical 
structure. This is the manner in which the mother tongue is 
learned. The child finds himself under a deluge of sounds and 
with time is allowed to sift and select them for his own use. 
But, is this process practical for children exposed to a foreign 
language for only 20 minutes daily? 


(2) The Sequence of Grammar: Frequency lists for vocabu- 
lary are readily available and the order of basic grammatical 
concepts used to build language skills is accessible in any tra- 
ditional grammar text. Articles, basic verb forms, declarative 
and interrogative word order, personal pronouns, negatives, and 
adjectives are fundamental concepts. The fundamental con- 
cepts should be imparted to children explicitly in the foreign 
language as they are in the native language. When “j’ai un 
livre” has been thoroughly learned, then the concepts, in part, 
of subject pronouns, conjugation of “avoir,” indefinite articles, 
direct objects, and transitive verbs have also been learned. 


Upon further consideration, the variable and inflexible parts 
to the sentence are evident. The inflexible noun remains as it 
is, and the children will have little or no difficulty with it, 
whereas the verb is highly flexible and at the same time the 
bulwark of the sentence. The subject pronoun may be con- 
sidered equally variable, but yet with some drill the children 
consider the pronouns almost an integral part of the verb which 
they in turn begin to inflect mechanically and with facility. 
Measuring basic grammatical concepts against the ease or difhi- 
culty with which the children learn them, the plan for further 
development of instruction in foreign language began to be 
formulated. A concept was identified as necessary to be learned. 
This concept was then checked against a vocabulary frequency 
list. The teachers realized that “to be” and “to have” must be 
effectively taught and that thereafter teachers must embark 
upon the teaching of regular common verbs. Such logic was 
appealing, but to try to teach such abstractions as conjugations 
to elementary school children would be to court disaster. 
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(3) The Interests of Children: The present program extends 
from the first to the fifth grades and naturally the interests vary 
widely. Pupils in first grade, third grade, and fifth grade live in 
three different worlds and to capture interest and imagination 
the language instruction program must offer that which their 
minds are capable of absorbing. Primarily, it seems, that chil- 
dren incisively reject monotony. Teaching foreign languages 
effectively to elementary school children is to teach the same 
thing in many different yet carefully planned ways. Language 
learning demands endless repetition and yet young minds con- 
stantly require new, stimulating, and exciting learning pro- 
cedures. 

On the basis of the above considerations and of experiences 
in the classrooms, the teachers arrived at the formula “Realism 
and Romance,” or “Content and Amusement,” that is, alternate 
entertaining stock experiences such as stories, games and songs, 
with pattern rearrangement and drill. For example, drill can 
concentrate on certain verbs which have been introduced with 
stories, games, and songs. 

The steps in the program are the following: 


Step 1, Romance: “The Three Bears’—basic vocabulary, 
pattern sentences, and amusement; Step 2, Realism: verb (e.g., 
“to have” )—to be drilled on in relationship to the story—“I 
(you) Che) have (has) the baby bear’s bow!” C“chair,” “bed,” 
and the like)—varied but basic drill; Step 3, Romance: new 
story or content unit that emphasizes and depends on use of 
the verb previously taught. 


Step 1, Romance: The stories, songs, games, and dialogues 
are designed to spark the imagination of the children; but inso- 
far as the over-all foreign language program is concerned, this 
approach has the manifold purposes of introducing new work 
in an interesting fashion and of expanding the amount of 
material already known. It is through the story that basic vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure are taught in context; it is 
through the song that phonology is emphasized; and it is 
through games and poems that enthusiasm is stimulated. Of 
course, enthusiasm should be apparent throughout and pho- 
nology should always be a concern of the teachers, but the em- 
phasis shifts according to the nature of the work being taught. 
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Activities are varied frequently and are frequently repeated. 
During the “romance” cycle an attempt is made to add language 
quantity to the child’s knowledge, and enthusiasm is kept at a 
high pitch; personal involvement should be complete, for what 
completely interests the child will be learned quickly and 
efficiently. 


Step 2, Realism: Realism implies the “realistic” or practical 
application of what has been learned. Here flexibility and adapt- 
ability are emphasized. The children like the suspense and 
anxieties of a quiz-type drill. During this period of time the 
use of one, or at the most two, verbs is emphasized. 

The teacher gives the child a blue pencil and asks, “:’Tiene 
el lapiz azul?” The answer is “Si, tengo el lapiz azul.” There- 
upon the teacher quickly asks another pupil while pointing to 
the first, “:Tiene el lapiz azul?” The process is repeated often 
with different objects and in different relationships; for ex- 
ample, between pupils, between groups of pupils, or a pupil 
may ask a question of the teacher. Introducing different objects, 
pictures, and names adds variation to a drill which could other- 
wise become monotonous. The drills are conducted for about 
five-minute periods and then a short game is played, or a song 
is sung for added variation, then back to the basic drill. 

What is learned? The verb is practiced over and over again 
in varied contexts but the basic relationships remain the same. 
The various combinations of the verb (first, second, and third 
person) have been taught to the children. They are now aware 
of the vast possibilities of the sentence patterns they have al- 
ready learned and they are now willing to experiment for them- 
selves. Subject pronouns, or in the case of Spanish, personal 
inflections on verbs, have been inadvertently identified so that 
when the next verb is introduced, a subconscious pattern will 
already be at work to facilitate the acquisition of the new struc- 
tures. 

Step 3, Romance: New and interesting material is intro- 
duced on a broad scope. The children may visit a market or go 
to the zoo. The teacher may tell a new story or bring in new 
material about the home or community. The games and songs 
that fit in with these experiences add to their suitability and 
amusement. 
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In essence, the alternation of romance, realism, and romance 
as described here allows the teachers to view their efforts 
through a diametric structure and assures them that they will 
not limit themselves to a one-sided approach. 

In conclusion one must state that the children’s reaction to 
a varied program is rewarding. Basic content and teaching 
methods are changed periodically and yet the over-all course 
maintains a substantial structure which the children and 
teachers are aware of and rely on. 

Instruction in foreign language must follow three rules 
which guide instruction in all fields. First, the activity must 
be suited to the needs and interests of the learner; second, it 
must be carefully planned; and third, the learning must be 
highly motivated. Effective learning takes place when the pupil 
is involved and interested in the material, and when he under- 
stands and accepts the reasons for learning. 





AN AUDIO-COMPREHENSION ABILITY TEST FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Mrs. Mary DuForr, Consultant in Modern Foreign Language, 
Office of Alameda County Superintendent of Schools 


A study in Orinda, California, of two methods of teaching 
foreign language in the elementary school plus the need for 
evaluation instruments in such instruction led to the develop- 
ment this spring of the Spanish I Audio Comprehension Abil- 
ity Test (ACAT). Since the ear dominates the learning and 
use of speech sounds, it was concluded that the audio-lingual 
approach is the one best suited to young learners. By using 
this method the development of the child’s audio discrimina- 
tion ability in the foreign language is emphasized. The audio 
comprehension ability test was designed for use with elemen- 
tary school children in their first year of Spanish instruction. 
The test was designed to discern the children’s growth in abil- 
ity to comprehend the spoken word in Spanish and was not 
concerned with lingual ability. 

Since immediate purpose of the test was to compare the 
achievement of the two groups of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
pupils in Spanish comprehension, it was necessary that the 
test items be composed of the vocabulary contained in the les- 
sons presented to each of the groups throughout the year. As 
the lessons were prepared a tabulation was made of each word 
as well as of the idiomatic phrases. The test items were then 
based on this list. 

Determination of the nature of test items to be used was 
based on two facets of measurement of audio comprehension 
ability: (1) ability to discern accuracy in the language when 
spoken by an educated native speaker (for example, gender 
agreement of noun and modifying adjective); and (2) ability 
generally to understand the material taught throughout the 
course. The test was to measure the ability of children to under- 
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stand the spoken language—always in meaningful wholes 


rather than as individual vocabulary items—and to discern er- 
rors when the language was spoken incorrectly. 

Certain grammatically incorrect statements were used in the 
test. This was considered to be permissible since the purpose 
was to test, not teach. Regarding this, David Sisto says, 


We must bear in mind that this is a testing item and not a pattern 
drill. The premise here is that the student should have been so 
drilled in correct patterns that such terms as me gusto both sound 
and look completely unnatural and strange to him, and that such 
differences as this from his native language are what he has been 
dealing with all along. 


It seems reasonable to assume, therefore, that careful listen- 
ing helps the learner to develop that indispensable feeling of 
what “sounds right” and what “sounds wrong.” A pupil who 
has that feeling tends to speak correctly because his hearing 


acts a checking device and guides him to correct usage. 
A variety of testing procedures such as those that follow may 
be used in a listening comprehension test. 


Administrative Procedure 


. Give a command, ask a question, or 
make a statement. 


. Conduct a conversation with the 
pupil in a formal or informal situa- 
tion. 


. Prepare a descriptive statement and 
a series of similar statements from 
which the pupil is to select the one 
most nearly like the original state- 
ment. 


. Prepare dialogues that are spoken or 
brief stories that are told to the 
pupils. Also prepare a series of test 
items which the pupil is to complete 
after listening to the dialogue or 
story. 


. Prepare a series of sentences in the 
foreign language some of which have 
been stated correctly, others incor- 
rectly. 

. Have groups of two or three pupils 


prepare conversations and present 
them to the \class or to the teacher. 


Pupil Response 


Respond to the command, answer the 
question, or react to the statement. 


Participate in the conversation. 


Listen and select the statement which 
is most like the original statement. 


Listen and respond orally or by select- 
ing the proper answer from the multi 
ple-choice or true-false possibilities. 


On an answer sheet, mark each state- 
ment as either correct or incorrect. 


Present conversations as suggested. 


1 Manual and Anthology of Applied Linguistics. Simon Belasco, Editor. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, Division 


of Higher Education, 1960, p. 180 
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7. Prepare a foreign language phrase, Select the English statement that most 
and then read it. Then prepare sev- nearly corresponds to the foreign lan- 
eral statements in English one of guage statement. 
which has nearly the same meaning 
as the foreign language statement. 


. Read aloud a statement with a word Select correct word or phrase to fill in 
or phrase missing. Then list two or the statement, marking answer sheet 
three words or phrases, one of which accordingly. 
may be used to complete the state- 
ment. 

Each of the foregoing types of test procedures are employed 
in various situations. For instance, at the University of Illinois 
in a study regarding teacher language fluency, teacher training, 
and foreign language instruction via television, a listening com- 
prehension test comprised of three parts was constructed. The 
first part was similar to item 3, the second to 7, and the third 
was based on 4. 

Items 3, 4, and 5 were selected for the three parts of the 

audio comprehension ability test. Part I was composed of de- 
scriptive statements following which the subject was to select 
the one of a series of three graphic illustrations which he felt 
most nearly fitted the statement. Part II was a series of state- 
ments, some grammatically correct, others grammatically in- 
correct. Part III was a series of brief dialogues to which the one 
tested chose from multiple-choice responses concerning the con- 
tent of the dialogue. In all instances the one tested heard the 
statement or dialogue twice before he responded. 
_ To ensure uniformity of oral transmission the test was taped 
for presentation. The classroom teachers recorded the pupil’s 
name and grade and the teacher’s name on the IBM answer 
sheets and operated the tape recorder. The special foreign lan- 
guage teacher recorded on tape the test instructions and the 
test items for Parts I and II. For the dialogues two voices were 
required. To make them completely distinguishable a man’s 
voice and a woman’s voice were used. The woman’s voice was 
that of the special foreign language teacher. The man’s voice 
was that of a native of Argentina who was a graduate student 
at the University of California, Berkeley. No child’s voice was 
used in the test because it was thought preferable to use trained 
adult voices. 

The original trial test was composed of 90 items plus 7 sample 
items. The test was administered in February, 1961, in three 
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school districts in Alameda County to 483 fourth through 
eighth grade pupils who had had varying types and amounts 
of Spanish training—television, television with classroom in- 
struction, classroom instruction only; 20 minutes per week to 
30 or 40 minutes per day. 


Following the scoring of the tests an item analysis was carried 
out in order to eliminate nondiscriminating items. This was 
accomplished after the method described by Ebel? in which he 
used “raw score” differences between the number of correct 
responses in the lower criterion group (bottom 25 per cent) 
and the number of correct responses in the upper (top 25 per 
cent) group. Items which yielded a difference of .4 or more of 
the maximum possible (i.e., the number in the upper group), 
were regarded as high in discrimination while those with a 
difference of .2 or less were regarded low. Those with low dis- 
criminating power were not used. This, of course, tended to 
favor the items of 50 per cent difficulty yielding a broader dis- 


persion of scores and improving the discriminating power of the 
test as a whole. 


On the basis noted in the preceding paragraph, 23 items 
were eliminated from Parts I and II. A total of eight others that 
were duplications were eliminated. One item was eliminated in 
Part III due to its low discriminating power. Three items were 
added to Part III to make it equal in length to the other reports. 
A total of 60 items (20 items in each part.) plus 7 sample items 
composed the final form of the test. The decision as to length of 
test was based on test reliability and time required for its ad- 
ministration. 


As previously explained, a detailed analysis was made of the 
vocabulary items and idiomatic expressions, and the test was 
constructed to include good samplings of both. Thus, one basis 
of the test’s validity was based on its content. 

A further indication of validity was indicated by the increase 
in the mean scores by grade level as shown in Table 1. 

The graduation in mean scores would be expected since, 
in general, fourth grade pupils had just begun instruction in 
Spanish, fifth grade pupils had had Spanish instruction during 


2 Robert L. Ebel, ‘Procedures for the Analysis of Classroom Tests,”’ Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, XIV (Summer, 1954), 352-64. 
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the previous year, and sixth grade pupils had received instruc- 
tion for one or more years. The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
had in some cases received instruction during preceding years 
but more to their advantage, they had, with the exception of one 
eighth grade class of 48 pupils, been receiving a full period of 
Spanish instruction daily since the start of the fe year in 
September, 1960. The pupils in grades four to six had received 
Spanish instruction variously for 30 to 60 minutes per week. 


Although the purpose of the test was to measure and then 
compare the achievement made by two groups of pupils receiv- 
ing different types of Spanish instruction, none of the parts 
of the test favored either group. Both groups received instruc- 
tion related to descriptive statements, structural elements of the 
language, and conversation. For example, since structural ele- 
ments of the language are inherent in the language itself, Part 
II of the test may be said to be applicable to pupils learning 
language by whatever method, i.e., nouns in Spanish will agree 
with adjectives, reflexive verbs will be used in the same form, 
long and short forms of possessives will be the same no matter 
what teaching method is employed. The same may be said of 
Parts I and III since instruction using descriptive statements 
and conversation were included in both types of lessons and 
would probably be part of any instructional program. 


TAasBLe | 
Mean Scores sy GRADE LEVEL ON THE TRIAL TEsT 








Grade level xX xX 


Total test Part I Part II Part III 
4 X ; x 


X 





24.6 6. 
27.5 ; . 2 
28.6 : y 8. 
35.6 0. 
34.8* 9. 
30.22 8. 

















* The mean score of the one eighth grade that had received very little Spanish instruction 
was 26.6. Had this score not been averaged in with the other eighth grade scores, 
the mean score would have been 37.5 and the graduation in mean scores consistent. 


The split halves method of determining the coefficient of 
internal consistency was used, and the correlation between 
Form A and Form B of the total test was .84. 
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It was hoped that the three parts of the test would measure 
different characteristics. The correlations as shown in Table 2 
indicate that this was accomplished for they do not show a 
high relationship, especially in the case of Parts II and III. 


TABLE 2 


INTERNAL CONSISTENCY AND RELIABILITY OF THE AuDI0- 
CoMPREHENSION ABILITY TEST FOR ForEIGN LANGUAGES 











Internal 
consistency Reliability 





Total test r . mad .84 


Parts I and II__ 
Parts II and III 
Parts I and III_- 


Subparts Part I 
Part II_- 
Part III_ 


Part I and total test 
Part II and total test- 
Part III and total test 














Though not high, the correlations of the subparts are sig- 
nificant at the .01 level. This, however, is not a very strong 
statement, so it is advised that the three parts of the test not 
be used independently. While each part measures a special 
(S) characteristic, it also measures a general (G) characteris- 
tic, so for a complete view of the pupil’s ability in listening 
comprehension, the test should be used in its complete form. 

While the total score on the test is naturally of interest, pro- 
files developed from the scores on the subparts give useful 
information regarding strengths and weaknesses in the three 
areas of audio comprehension that they cover. 

The figures showing the internal consistency of the total 
test are given in the correlations between the parts of the test 
and the total test and indicate strong relationship. 

The test in its final form of 60 test items plus 6 sample items 
was retaped with necessary changes: the male role in the dia- 
logues of Part III was played by a different graduate student 
at the University of California since the previous “voice” was 
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unavailable for taping sessions at the desired time; appropriate 
changes were made in the graphic section of Part I. 

The test was then administered at the end of May to the 
pupils in the Orinda study. 


“Is the test suitable for use with all first year Spanish stu- 
dents in grades four, five, or six?” It is thought that it is, since 
it samples “classroom Spanish,” structural elements that are 
common to beginning Spanish instruction in the elementary 
school, and conversational situations normal to the elementary 
school pupil. 


An example of classroom Spanish in Part I would be the 
item, “Escribe con tiza en la pizarra” (He writes on the board 
with chalk). While some teachers may be teaching “el pizar- 
rén” instead of “la pizarra” the pupil should still be able to 
make the correct selection since only one of the three graphic 
illustrations presented is applicable no matter which of the two 
words is used in the descriptive statement. 


Examples of structural elements used in the test that are 


common to beginning Spanish instruction in the elementary 
school are the reflexive verb form (me llamo, me siento, me 
levanto), agreement of noun and adjective in gender and num- 
ber, present tense of selected ar, er, ir verbs, selected irregular 
verbs, e.g., ser, estar, ir, and so forth. 


Earlier in this article it was stated that one of the often 
mentioned objectives of instruction is to help pupils to under- 
stand normal conversation in the foreign language. Part III 
tests this ability and should be applicable to all elementary 
school pupils in first year Spanish since the content of the 
dialogues was again based on the tabulated list of individual 
vocabulary items as well as idiomatic expressions and language 
patterns involved in instruction. 


The special foreign language teacher and the author be- 
lieved that the year’s instruction should retain the use of the 
familiar and polite forms (t# and usted) where appropriate in 
the normal Spanish speaking situation. Therefore, both forms 
were used in the test given to the pupils in the study. The 
test has also been taped using only the polite (usted) form 
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for those who do not introduce the familiar form into their 
elementary school classroom.’ 

It is hoped that the test described will be but one of a series 
of such instruments. Unfortunately, the validity of some pro- 
grams is built largely around statements such as, “We think 
it’s wonderful,” or “The children enjoy it so much that we 
feel it’s a big success.” While heartening, such words are 
hardly sufficient and certainly not scientific. Evaluation de- 
mands more than an emotional basis. The future of foreign 
language instruction in the elementary school depends on log- 
ical, scientific proof of the growth pupils make toward achiev- 
ing the purposes of the program, in this case audio compre- 
hension. Thus, it is imperative that test instruments, scien- 
tifically constructed, be added to the list of materials available 
to the teacher who is giving instruction in a foreign language. 
~ 8 Districts interested in using the Audio-Comprehension Ability Test in their foreign 
language programs are welcome to do so and may obtain further information concerning it 
by writing to Mrs. Mary DuFort, Co-ordinator of Modern Foreign Language Programs, 
Office of Alameda County Superintendent of Schools, Hayward, California. All rights to use, 


— reprint or restate in any way the material contained in the test are reserved by the 
author. 
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